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THE 


KARN ‘ eo ORGANS, 








Manufactured by D. 'W. KARN & CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA 








The Karn Organ is 4 reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be | 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS: ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that. we are building organs equal to, .if not 
vorpeening, all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 





‘COMPARISON. CHEERFULLY “INVITED. 


New Jilustrated Catalogue & Price Lists Free of the 
Soe EurorgAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO. CO., 


18, BERNERS.. STREET, \. LONDON; W +. 


- é a + + 





To the Trade and Profession. 





0 L D 
VIOLINS. 


Sei 


HFSS BEARE AND SON, Manufacturers and all 
of ‘every Dieige of Musical Instruments, oe: Fittings, &e., 
34, Rat ope Fisce, London, W., 
“Invite an of’ their collection of. old- Violins, 
All genuine .examples.of ‘the celebrated old Masters, 
. -Over 300 old-instruments from which to select, 
on Violips from £5. 
Old Tenors from £5. 
*Old_Violoncellos from £10. 
. Old Double Basses from £15. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Janies Tuhb's celebrated. Bows. 
e old makers also frequent}y in stock. 
‘for-durability and equality of tone. 


ae of of every ind of ae 












BEARE. AND. ‘SON, 


nstrument executed worry by | 


{ 





*s | 


| Tickets 2s. 6d. and Is., to be obtained 6f nue 





34, ‘RATHBONE: PLACE, LONDON, wi 


Special Wotices. 
» UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


CARDIFF. 
~ The Couneil of the Universi College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, are-prepared to appoint a Lecturer in Music. 


? The stipend of the Lecturer will be £100 per aznum, with a share of the 
ees, 


Candidates must send in their applications, with testimonials, not later 
than Marchi 24th. 


For further information apply to 





IVOR JAMES, Reoistrar. 


QRYSTALP PA LACE. —MR. CHARLES FRY will recite te4ay 
in Mendelssohn's “ Pidipus,” and the “ Minstrel’s Curse,” a Ballad for 
Conductor, Mr. ‘August Manna. 





declamation, with orchestra,:by:F. Corder. 


nore TY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN 
MUSIC. 
Me X AM 





THE NEXT MINATION 


will be hela at the Society's house, ‘18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., and will 


commence on THURSDAY, the 24th May. 
Full’ particulars on application to the Secretar, an W 
% “FRUEM AN 0oD, 


a * 
aN 





‘gen WAY. HALL, LOWER: SEYMOUR. STREET, W.— 
‘Herr Ehrenfechtér's ‘LECTURE, WEDNESDAY, Yee = 14th, at 3 o'clock. 
Subject : “The Mechanism in‘Pianoforte Playing, ceand Co, Principles.” 

Seite ., 14, Hanover: 


street) W., and at the ‘Hall. 


> ") 


THE “ART “OF SINGING, 








“ New Edition, Revised & Improved, of © 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


TEE VOTOHR, : 
By T. A. Wallworth. LY 
Royal Academ| Music, and which he has 
ctl i of is Pop Sadan Svan Valleris Me, ive kay, and ner 
” Bae * Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & acs Whale Stes. Street; and ot the Author, athe 


(O. ORGANISTS.—For Professional Practice, Teaching: or 
Concert .purpose, and Home use, the, “Bach Model” Pedal Instrument 
is only reliaile substitute for a pipe organ. Vor Sesign, im 
connections, and tone, it embraces the merits of the nile class ini 
—_ without’ paying an ‘exorbitant price’ ore may ha 
n méasurenfents that rcmoyes the ey 
nae instpuments.—Apply for illustrated lists 
cholefield, Musical Iustrument cturery Ei 
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Fnstitutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, 
LONDON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President - - H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Director - - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next College Concert, March 14th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Associate Examination— 
The Examination for 1888 is fixed for April 16th. ; 
Forms and particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
GEORGE WATSON, at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary: 





NIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The Church 
of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. : 

The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held 
simultaneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1885. Women are 
admissable to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. 
Kendal, D,C.L., Registrar for England, Southsea, 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music, Inst, 1872. 





President - - The Eart of ABERDEEN. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN PIANOFORTE-PLAYING, ORGAN, 
SOLO-SINGING, &c. Arrangaments are being made for holding Examina- 
tions in Instrumental and Vocal Music at the following, amongst other, 
centres :--March 26 to 31, Truro, Redruth, Alton, Bedford, Margate; April 
9 to 14, Redhill; April 16 to 21, Jersey , May 14 to 19, Brentwood, Peter- 
borough, Portsmouth, Midhurst, Ware, Maidstone; May 21 to 26, London, 
S8.E., Belfast, Edinburgh, Dumfries ; May 28 to June 2, Swansea, Carmarthen, 
Havertordwest, Stroud, Worcester ; June 4 to 9, Southport, Preston, New- 
castle, Malton, Glasgow, Ayr; June 11 to 16, Bristol, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Taunton, Weymouth, Southampton, Cheltenham ; June 18 to 23, Liverpool, 
Swindon, Newport, en. Surbiton ; June 25 to 30, Manchester, Eccles, 
Stockport, Colchester, Bury St. Edmunds, Yarmouth; July 2 to 7, Leeds, 
Laneaster, Bradford, Cleator Moor, Lancaster, Harrogate, Keighley, Keswick; 
July 9 to 14, London ; July 16 to 21, Birmingham, Leicester, Bedford, Leam- 
ington, Shrewsbury ; July 23 to 28, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Blackburn, 
Halstead, Croydon. These dates are subject to alteration. 

Applications for particulars and regalations should be made to the Secre- 
tary, Trinity College, Iondon, or to the Local Secretary of the centre. A 
complete list of the latter can be had from the College. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W 


ae 
$$$ 


qui LD OF ORGANISTS, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Patron—The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENTS. 
The REV. CANON SIR F. H. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
Sir ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
Vice-President--WILLIAM PINNEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Warden—CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

Established to advance the cause of Church music and the truest interests 
of its Professors, etc. 

Members of the Church of England and Ireland, and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, are eligible for election. Subscription: Professional Organists 
(Associates) 10s. 6d. per annum ; Amateurs (Members) 15s. per annum; Life 
subscription, 5 guineas. 

Next Fellowship examination in Easter Week. 

Prospectus and lurther particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
Dr. J. H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex. 








London Organ School and International College of Music. 
Established 1865, by the Rev. SCOTSON CLARK, Mus:B, 
Patron—His Grace The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
Principal—HENRY CLARK. 
HE NEXT STUDENTS’ MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
place on SATURDAY, March roth. 
Piano, Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Organ Lessons, with 
Practice, and Harmony. Private Lessons and Classes. 
_~ Candidates for Musical Degrees at any of the English Universities 
are expressly prepared for the Matriculation Examinations by Oxford 
atid Cambridge graduates (in honours) Branches at Kensington and 
St: John’s Wood. 
“Apply to the Director of Classes, T. H. Y. TROTTER, M.A., 
ae. » Oxon, 3, Princes Street, Cavendish \Square; W. (close to 
Oxford Circus), - 





Publishers’ Announcements, 


“BIRD RAPTURES, 
Song (for Soprano). 
Worps sy CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Music by MOIR CLARK. 
PrREss. OPINIONS. 
‘**Bird Raptures’ is a song of exceptional merit. The accompaniment 
lays an important part, and contains several original and charming effects.” — 
Ine Musicat Wor xp, June 11, 1887. 
‘One of the most earnest and beautiful songs that has appeared for many 
a long day.” —Musical Standard, Dec. 23, 1887. 
** When the public can appreciate a song like this, the trade of the vulgar 
ballad-monger will be gone.” —Musical Review, December, 1887. 
BY THE SAME COMPOSER, 
“ce B. Vz A,” 
Four Sketches for Pianoforte Duet. 
“ Admirably written, and marked by an originality which will recommend 
them to pianists of culture.”--THe Musica, Worxp, June 11, 1887. 
Stantey Lucas, WEBER, AND Co., 84, New Bond Street, W: 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE “JOLLY BRICK” POLKA. 
By M. S. BARRON. 


PRICE 3s. 
“Is bright and danceable.” — News of the World. 
‘* This is a cheerful and sprightly piece, with well marked accentuation. It presents no 
difficulties of execution even to the young player.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
‘One of the brighest and most sprightly polkas we have met with for along time. The 
key is E flat, changing to B flat. The piece is quite above the common run of dance music.” 
—Musical Standard. 


ALSO, 


A TWILIGHT DREAM, 
: FOR PIANO. 
By M. S. BARRON. 
PRICE 3s. 


** An interesting piece, with a melody for the left hand.”"—Musical Standard. 





Lonpon: SWAN & CO., 4, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





IN SIX GRADES. 
Prick Two Suiuirnes Eacu. 
Under the Sanction and = of the Rev. Sir Freperick A. Gore 
Ovsery, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MAcFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A Stupy oF Musical. ForM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACcTICE. 

Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student,” 

Sener knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac- 
torily interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphie.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board. Chronicle.—‘“‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.’ 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Parernoster Square: 


And all Book and Musiz Sellers. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
ROYAL IRISH GAMBRIG POGKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
Per ee en 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 44d.; Gents’ 
s. 6d. : 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d.; Gents’, 4s, 11d. 


—_——:0:—— 


By APpPorInTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
Crown Princess oF GERMANY. 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a “card” space in these 
columns is £1 10s. for six months, and £1 
per quarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
seut to the office of Tue Musica, Wor.tp 
12, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Conductors and Composers. — 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, — 
73, HaAmILTon TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W., 


Mr. F, KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
‘(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, Finspury ParRK VILLAs, 
GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 


(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor’, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park T ERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


“22A,. Dorset STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, , W. 
Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY 


(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist, (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTYN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
’ Address—7, WiMPoLE STREET, 
CavenDIsH Square, W. 


Mr. G. ARI HUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medallist. T.C.L. Pupil of 
Mr, Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and Vocalist. ( Baritone.) 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA  ~—~- 


(Opera and Concerts), 
Boswortu House, Huspann’s Bosworth, 
eee ___ Ruopy. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o NoLAN & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 


(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


rae: CAVENDISH Square, W. 
Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
7, CuESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 
Fu LHAM, S. .W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 


Has removed to 
___ 158, Portspown Roap, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 


(Concert and Oratorio), 


Contraltos. 
Miss JOSEPHINE ‘CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
Private Lessons given. C AMBERW ELL, S. E, 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballads, Oratorio, &c. 
31, MonmoutH Roap, 
BAYSwaTER, Lonvon, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Conceris), 





Contraltog.—Conzinued. 


Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, Park Watk, FuLHAM Roap, 


Lonpon, S. W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts), 
56, Ducuess Roan, 


EDGBASTON, ‘Bmmincuan. 


Tenors. 
Mr. “BARTON McGUCKIN — 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, Op Bonn STREET, W.. 
Or, 270, ELGIN AVENUE, Mapa VALE, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 


(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 


Address—N. Vert, Esq., 


6, CorK ‘STREET, W. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


OLp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, ‘N. 


Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, | 
Goruic LonceE, 


LorpsHIP LANE, S.E. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’S Busu, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLAs, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Hotei pE L’Evurope, 
Mian, ITALY. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dusin, 


: es Baritones, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq.. 
6, Cork STREET, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S. E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concer 
63, STAFFORD P? 
BucktnGuaM Gate, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &*¢.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, 
Nottinc Hitt, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
701 PoRTSpOwN Roap, Marpa VALe, wt 


Jase. 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that in 
future all communications respecting 
Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 
residence, Huntcliffe, Bexley, Kent. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI 

-« oncerts and Oratorio’, 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 


2003s 2S —= 


Trumpet and Cornet. 
Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 











» fy Norvoik Square, Hype Park, W. 





185, Kine’s Roap, N.W 


Guitar. 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, DorsEtT STREET, 
PorRTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
ance A 10S, . 6d. 


Violin. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil o¢ Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 


Pupils visifed and reeeived. _ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Otp Bonp Srreet, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, ke. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
‘© at Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—- 
Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N. W 








MR. HEALEY'S SPECIAL LIST. 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 


(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mdlle. HELENEHASTREITER (Contr. ) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert 
Business Manager, W. B, Heatey, 
toA, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALeEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Coneert), 
Business Manager, W. B. *Haasay, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor) 

28, BetsizE Roap, N.W., 

Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Heatey, 
10a, W: ARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and C. S fab 
Business Manager, W. B, HEALEy, 
toa, WARWICK Street, W 


Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
Oratorio and Concert), 
anager, W. B. Heacey, 
IOA, Warwick Srreet, W, 
Mr. HENRY POPE | (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business Manager. W. B. Heaxey, 
I0A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 





Business 





Business 








Oratorio and 
anager, vB. Heatey, - 


toa, Warwite® Street, W. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can vee “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 2s freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. ‘They are invaluable in allaying the 
hcarsenees and irritation incident to vocal exerticn, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 
“* They seem to act specially cn the crgans of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.” —ManRiz£ RozkE-MaPieson. 


Ask. for and obtain coly ‘‘ Brown’s Brcnchial Troches.” Sold everywhere 
at Is. lid a box. 


ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the cnly one which may be 
tafely combined with eny Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Having put down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, I am now eupplying my gccds at a price which «nables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use inhis Studioan 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 
Arrorpinc Prrrectty Uniqvr Pepsi PRActice. 
34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 

Dear Sin,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. Ican now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate -the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 

saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 

BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist.S. 








To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 

Deak £1x,—I]t gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Inventicn. I sm more then ratisfied with your Patent. Action and 
Organ Pedals, aud consider them worth dcuble the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Ait of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or organ arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure. - The touch of peda!s could not be better, and the action is 
as you sey, ‘* Absolutely free from annoyances.” They cannot be too highly 
reccmmended, as by their use, rapid progress is ceitain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I. B. Thornton, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 

My Drar S1r,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction. 1 have themcombined with my practice 
Piano. Many of my musical fiiends who have seen them, a8 well as m 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge ‘that 
have never met with any Pedals t0 nozseless and pleasunt to play upon as 

ours. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 
very organist who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention. 
I can recommend your goods in every respect.—-Yours truly, 
pee J. RODENKIRCHEN, 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.—In order to facilite the attack ment, a ccmplete set of tcols are sent (four in number) 


each one marked for its particular use. By the ure of there tcols, and following carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make areally good attechment. 


On Receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms, 
AJNSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 








Facts and Comments. 


It is stated that in the absence of Mr. Cowen the Philhar- 
monic directors have asked Dr. von Biilow to conduct the two 
final concerts of the season. This is decidedly a step in the 
right direction, Biilow being, if possible, greater as a conductor 
than as a pianist. In case he accepts, he will also give a 
cyclus of four pianoforte recitals consisting of the entire series 
of Becthoven’s Sonatas, the preparations for which are in an 
advanced stage, although nothing definite has as yet been 
settled, 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel have started on a concert tour to 
Russia, and will sing at Berlin and other places on the way. 
Everyone will be glad to learn that the continuance of the 
London Symphony Concerts is secured for, at least, another 
season, when it must be hopéd that the indifference with which | 
these excellent performances have hitherto beén treated will at 





last give way before merit and perseverance. A sufficient 
guarantee fund has been provided by four art-loving gentle- 
men, and ten evening concerts will be given between Novem- 
ber 2oth and February 19th. These will be supplemented by 
two afternoon concerts not included in the subscription. The 
prices will be considerably reduced, single stalls being 7s. 6d., 
and a subscription ticket for the entire series of ten concerts, 
£2 15s. If this does not draw the British public, then what 
will ? 

Mr. Hollins, the blind pianist, has been engaged to play 
at a.number of first-rate concerts in America, and Dr. Camp- 
bell, the Principal of the Academy of Music for the Blind, will 
accompany him on his journey. : 

Twelve hundred and fifty pounds has been collected for 
the Macfarren Scholarship at the Royal Academy ; but it is 
intended to increase the fund to two thousand pounds or 
more, in order to provide for the maintenance as well as the 
training of the scholar. Mr. Alfred Littleton, of 1, Berners- 
street, is the honorary treasurer. 

We poor blinded mortals never know what we are 
doing till some scientific man comes to tell us, Mdlle. 
Janotha, for example, has recently had her eyes opened by Sir 
James Paget in his lecture before the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, at the Mansion 
House. Sir James declared that ‘he remembered 
once, hearing Mdlle. Janotha play a presto by Mendelssohn, 
and he counted the notes and the time occupied. She played 
5,595 notes in 4 min. 3 sec. It seemed startling, but let them 
look at it in the fair amount of its wonder.. Every one of 
those notes involved certain movements of a finger, at least 
two, and many of them involved an additional movement 
laterally as well as those up and down. They also involved 
repeated movements of the wrists,elbows, and arms, altogether 
probably not less than one movement for each note. Therefore 
there were three distinct movements for each note. As there 
were 24 notes per second, and each of these notes involved 
three distinct musical movements, that amounted to 72 move- 
ments in each second. Moreover, each of those notes was 
determined by the will toa chosen place, with a certain force, 
at a certain time, and with a certain duration. Therefore 
there were four distinct qualities in each of the 72 movements 
in each second. Such were the transmissions outwards. 
And all those were conditional on consciousness of the posi- 
tion of each hand and each finger before it was moved, and 
while moving it, the sound of cach note and the force of each 
touch. Therefore there were three conscious sensations for 
every note, there were seventy-two transmissions per second, 
144 to and fro, and those with constant change of quality. 
Let them imagine it in telegraph wires. And then, added to 
that, all the time the memory was remembering each note in 
its due time and place, and was exercised in the comparison 
of it with others that came before. So that it would be fair 
to say that there were not less than 200 transmissions of 
nerve force to and from the brain outwards and-inwards every 
second, and during the whole of that time judgment was 
being exercised as to whether the music was being played 
worse or better than before, and the mind was conscious of 
some of the emotions which the music was intended to 
impress,” eee? 





“ Three distinct movements for each note, seventy-two 
transmissions per second,a hundred and forty-four to and 
fro,” these are statistics which will give pause to many a 
pianist who has hitherto followed his calling in a harmless 
and unconscious manner, “ playing,” so to speak, “as he or she 
went for want of thought.” 


« 





Four’ dates, April 5th, 19th, 26th, and Maycgnd, are 
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anounced for the Sarasate concerts, two of which will be for 
Chamber music, while at the second and fourth Mr. Cusins 
will, as in former years, conduct the orchestra. Herr 
‘Theodor Werner, of Holland, a new, and we should say a very 
plucky violinist, also announces three concerts, at which the 
Crystal Palace orchestra, under its conductor, Mr. Manns, 
will assist, 


Last week, at the Imperial Hotel, Liverpool, the Earl of 
Lathom presented Madame Marie Roze, on behalf of her 
admirers in Liverpool, with a tiara of diamonds. It consists 
of five stars fitted upon an arch of gold, containing in all 
about two hundred diamonds of the finest quality, Each star 
may be detached from the tiata, and is so fixed that it may 
be adjusted either as a hairpin or a brooch. The tiara is ina 
handsome velvet case, lined with white satin, upon which is 
inscribed, in letters of gold, “ Liverpool testimonial to Madame 
Marie Roze, March 2nd, 1888.” 

Herr Réder, of Berlin, a prolific writer and composer, is at 
present in London, en route for Dublin, where he has been 
appointed professor of singing at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, 

Mr. Barnett i; busily engaged in making additions and 
very important alterations in the instrumentation of his 
Pastoral Suite, which is to be performed at one of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, 

Mr. Oliver King will contribute two choral works to the 
programme of the Chester Festival next summer. 





Among the artists engaged by Mr. Augustus Harris for 
his Covent Garden season is Madame Melba, the Australian, 
who made such a favourable impression at Brussels, where 
she first appeared at the Théatre dela Monnaie in “ Rigoletto.”’ 
MM. Ritt and Gailhard have endeavoured to engage Madame 
Melba for the Paris Opéra, but the efforts of Mr. Harris were, 
as usual, crowned with success. 


Mr. Walter Clifford and Miss Florence Waud, the well- 
known pianist, both of whom were engaged for a concert 
_tour in the United States, have been paid a considerable sum 
as compensation in consequence of the postponement of 
the tour, 

Yet another musical festival. This time it is the inhabi- 
tants of North Staffordshire who do not see why they should 
always have to go elsewhere for such entertainments, or why 
they should be behind other provinces in occasionally exact- 
ing from musicians a return visit. Hanley has been fixed 
upon as the headquarters of the new festival, and Dr. Heap, 
of Birmingham, has been engaged for the inaugural perfor- 
mances to be given next autumn, probably in October. 





Sometime ago rumour would have it that Edward Remenyi, 


the Hungarian violinist, was dead. But that enterprising 


gentleman is not so easily killed either by rumour or more 
substantial missiles, Instead of going to the shores of Styx, 
he only went to South Africa, and there, at Grahamstown, he, 
not many months ago, discoursed sweet music to the girls of 
the Diocesan School. To show how much Ramenyi is alive 
and, so to speak, kicking, we reproduce part of his programme, 
which is in his “ first manner,” as the engravers say. Here it 
is, with all‘its peculiarities of spelling, although without the 








startling 6 of type’ which, as it were, give additional 
‘zest to the matter :—“Ye Violist, after ye interval, will resume 
_“hi8 work « ce Rates pleasure in spyté of those who have 
had‘enough, Ye Musick Pieces which he will Play will be a 


Hungarian , Eroica,, composed by ‘himself, Thereupon will | - 
follow a.very Bigge and Important Piece of Music, written by |: 





ye ancyent Viol Master, Giuseppe Tartini, who was by birth 
an Italian, and.thereupon a short Piece will be Discoursed on 
ye G Stryng, called Aria, composed by Bach. An Ave Maria 
written by Jacob Arcadelt, a French Maistre de Chapelle, who 
lived in ye 16th century, and on whose Melodie Remenyi 
wrote contrapuntal Varyations, of which ye Ghost of ye Old 
Magister approveth (this is so). By this time methinks ye 
Violist, and moreover hys hearers, will have had quite enough 
of it, and he will finish hys Musickal Menu by a very short, 
pleasynge, and sweet dessert, pour la bonne bouche, and this 
will consist of a Valse, which goeth slowly, and another move- 
ment, which goeth hoppynge, and is mostly played with ye 
Left Hand.. (It is very extraordinary—in sooth, those per- 
sons who do not hear it, would not believe it.) Both pieces 
are composed by a lyvinge Musick Master yclept Delibes. 
This is ye End, and everybody can Go. Important Notice !— 
‘ Nobody is obliged to be pleased.’ That’s All.” 

The news of the disbandment of the National Opera Com- 
pany has been telegraphed from New York. It is necessary, 
however, to receive these statements with caution, as too 
great reliance was accorded to the sensational news that came 
from the same source announcing the break up of the German 
Opera Company, since denied. 


It may be interesting to know that the benevolent mil- 
lionaire who offered 50,000 dollars to the parents of Hofmann 
for withdrawing the child from the public platiorm, is the 
same Mr. Higginson of Boston, who started the magnificent 
symphony concerts originally conducted by Mr. Henschel. 

The unusual spectacle of a libel suit on account of a musical 
criticism, says “ Freund’s Music and Drama,” is likely to be 
presented in one of the City courts, with the Brothers Ferdi- 
nand and Hermann Carri as plaintiffs and the New York 
“ Times” as the respondent. That journal spoke of a concert 
given by the brothers at Chickering Hall, the night before, as 
“an unprovoked assault” upon a piano and violin ; and after 
a round of treatment in that style, wound up with a sugges- 
tion that some long-suffering auditor might yet get revenge 
by loading the piano and violin of the Brothers Carri with 
dynamite. Considering that the brothers have given a series 
of concerts in this city every season for nine years, and are 
loaded with foreign testimonials of their skill as artists, they 
feel badly used. They think they can show a malicious 
purpose rather than a desire for fair criticism in the article. 





Among acollection of autographs recently offered for sale 
at the Hétel Druot was an interesting letter written by 
Wagner to a friend in characteristic French, and dated 2nd 
April, 1861, shortly after the well-known fiasco which attended 
the first performance of “ Tannhauser” in Paris. Read in the 
light of this composer’s subsequent fierce tirades, the indulgent, 
philosophic spirit in which he appears at first to have accepted 
his misfortune, may be regarded as the calm that preceded 
the storm. 

“You must not be too hard upon your Parisian public,” 
he says. “In spite of the enormous efforts brought to bear 
against me, Paris has fought heroically against the cabal of 
Messieurs the jockeys, and it is not her fault if she has been 
systematically prevented from hearing my music.” 

An interesting course of lectures upon the history of French 
music, lately delivered by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, at the 
Conservatoire, has been appropriately brought to a close by 
some illustrations of ancient french musical instruments, the 
different characteristics of which were skilfully displayed in 
the lecturer’s performance upon them. ~ ; 





"A “trilogy,” by .M: 'V. dindy, founded. upon Schiller’ 
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dramatic poem, “ Wallenstein,” recently introduced in Paris 
at the Lamoureux Concerts, met with a very favourable 
reception. .It will be remembered that a symphony on the 
Same subject, and bearing the same title, was composed by 
Rheinberger. 


—- 


A meeting at Nice between the French song-writer 
Gustave Nadaud, and the Emperor of Brazil, a Sovereign 
whose lively interest in matters pertaining to art is well- 
known, appears to have been accompanied by several little 
incidents of a mutually agreeable character. Dom Pedro 
not only listened to some fifty of the singer’s ditties, but 
himself made translations of some of them into Portuguese. 
Not to be outdone, Nadaud presented, by way of thank- 
offering, a poetical tribute of some length, couched in duly 
flattering terms, and addressed to “ His Majesty Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil,” which was very graciously received. 


It is hoped that few French officials are as nervous as the 
Mavor of Rouen, who took fright at the mention of the 
“ Tannhauser ” overture in the programme of M. Colonne’s 
orchestral concert at Rouen. The unpatriotic conductor was 
forced to substitute some “ French ” music for the dangerous 
and offensive composition of a Teuton. What does our 
Cosmopolitan correspondent say to this ? 





The French ‘‘ normal diapason” has been introduced 
into Chili, the Minister of War insisting on its adoption by the 
military bands. 


Before leaving Europe to fulfil her South American engage- 
ment, Mdme. Patti sang at a charity concert in Lisbon, where 
her reception, according to accounts just received, vied in 
brilliancy and enthusiasm with any that she has met with in 
Madrid. The King and Queen and all the Royal Family of 
Portugal were present, and between the acts the artist was 
summoned to the Royal box, and personally congratulated 
by their Majesties on her success, the Queen presenting her 
with a large photograph of herself, to which she had appended 
her autograph. As for the calls and recalls and showers of 
bouquets, are they not written, already, in incidents of exactly 
similar character in Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s History of the 
Prima Donna? 

A German version of “The Mikado,” was brought out on 
Friday last week at Vienna, where that operetta had been 
given in English on two previous occasions, with much suc- 
cess. Two librettists had manipulated the libretto, inventing, 
and altering the jokes in accordance with German taste. Of 
the actors, Fraulein Collin, a popular favourite who played 
Yum-Yum, appears to have altogether failed to seize the 
spirit of her part, being serious and sentimental rather than 
sprightly. Others sang and acted fairly well, but the chorus, 
male and female, seemed, as one correspondent puts it, 
to sing and posture under the distressing conviction 
that they were doing things absolutely out of the beaten track 
of German acting, and hardly worth learning for mere 
temporary purposes. 

We can, in our mind’s eye, see the sword which pierced 
Mr. Gilbert's gentle bosom on reading this account. His 
extraordinary /azsi, his extravagant fancies turned into 
“topical jokes” by two clumsy German librettists, a senti- 
mental Yum-Yum, a chorus standing still and looking dis- 
tressed—is life worth living, fame (and money) worth having, 
in such circumstances? 


eee a a 


A soirée was held recently in the Music School of 
Fraulein L, Ramann, Niiremberg, at which the history of 
“The Waltz,” was. set forth ina.cyclus, The first example 





dated from the early part of last century, “Ei du lieber 
Augustin,” and some of the elaborate waltz music of Chopin 
and Liszt marked the height of its development. Fraulein 
Ramann opened the proceedings with an explanatory 
address, 

Wagner’s “ Die Feen,” is now so far on its way to per- 
formance at the Munich Court Theatre, that some rehearsals 


have already taken place. The scenery is said to cost £ 3,000, _ 


Samara’s operetta, “ The Singer of Palermo,” has achieved 
considerable success at the Vienna Carl Theatre. 


Hungarian musicians and music lovers have determined 
to raise a memorial in honour of Liszt, at Budapest, but they 
have not yet fixed upon its character and form. 


A new Coriservatoire was opened last month at Cracow. 








SPONTINI AND WAGNER. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 


Of the operatic representations cf the week just past* three 
were devoted to “ Ferdinand Cortez” and one to “ Siegfried.’ 


Spontini and Wagner were thus brought into such intimate — 


association that an inquiry was but natural concerning those 
points of resemblance between the men and their creations which 
have caused them frequently to be represented as touching hands 
in the story of the development of thelyricdrama. Toa music 
student who went to the Metropolitan representations with his 
mind unburdened by imaginary opinions drawn from articles on 
Spontini contributed by Dr. Spitta to Grove’s Dictionary, or the 
really admirable essay to be found in Berlioz’s collected literary 
works, it must frequently have seemed as if the relationship 
between the Gallicised Italian and the intensely native German 
was more imaginary than real. There are many things in that 
department or portion of music criticism which has become 
crystallised into history that are in the same case. How often do 
we find Wagner discussed as if in seme mysterious manner he was 
the direct heir in art of Gluck, when, as a matter of fact, as 
“ Euryanthe” has demonstrated to local students, his relation- 
ship with Gluck is extremely remote except in belie’, while 
his sonship to Weber is as plain as day. If “ Euryanthe” 
and “Siegfried” were brought into juxtaposition as “ Cortez” 
and ‘ Siegfried” have been it would be interesting to discover 
the gifts of heredity in the latter work. : 

There are many more points of resemblance between Spontini 
and Wagner as representatives of principles in art, than there 
are between their creations; ard there are traits of character in 
which the men bore a strong likeness to each other. Before 
Wagner there was probably no composer who worked so 
constantly, intelligently, and earnestly as Spontini to attain the 
highest conceivable effect in interpretation. When Wagneras 
a young man journeyed to Berlin in the vain hope of having the 
opera which he had made out of Shakespeare’s “ Measure for 
Measure” brought outin one of the theatres of the Prussian 
capital, the most powerful art impression that he received came 
from a representation of “ Ferdinand Cortez”. under the direction 
of the composer at the Royal opera. Here he saw a precision in 
all departments that he had probably never dreamt of —si 
actors, stage machinists, and musicians all acting as if 
inspired by the same thought, aim, and emotion. He 
heard an orchestra that had been drilled to respond only 
to the will of its leader and to publish his intentions to the 
utmost nicety—an orchestra that could bring out a fortissimo 
like the crashing of a thunder-bolt, and in the next second 
a pianissimo like the exhalation of a spirit (“ Rien qu’un souffle !” 
was Spontini’s customary direction to the musicians when bh 
wished them to play pianissimo), It is not unlikely 
Berlin performance. of “Cortez” which Wagner listened t 
1836 was an incident which had a lasting influence on his caré 
The aims and effects of his conducting were like Spontini’r 
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though the means adopted were strikingly dissimilar. There was 
something of the soldier in Spontini, and it is not unlikely that 
it was this something that won him the favour of Napoleon. The 
military spirit found expression even in the words which he was 
wont to address to his musicians, during rehearsal. “ Allez!” 
“En avant!” ‘' Martelez!” he would command, and when after 
almost numberless rehearsals he was satisfied to bring a work 
forward, he would dismiss his forces from the last rehearsal with 
the words: ‘‘ Au reyoir au champ de bataille.” It was not with- 
out fitness that he was called the “ Napoleon of Music.” Wagner 
was a militant man, but in another field of activity. He was a 
soldier in the cause of intellectual and artistic progress. Last 
February the 7'ribwne published an interview with Herr Seidl, in 
the course of which he said : 

“Asa conductor, technically and intellectually, Wagner can 
surely be given the highest place. He ruled his musicians com- 
pletely with his gestures, ycs, even sometirnes with his eyes alone. 
He lifted them up into the fairy realms of his imagination, and 
confided tasks to them which they had never before thought of. 
He inflamed them with his fiery eyes; an energetic sweep of his 
baton would bring out a heavy chord from his orchestra such as 
had never been heard from it. He could charm as ravishing a 
piano out of the brass instruments as out of a violin; and to 
extract a pianissimo simultaneously from all the instruments of 
the orchestra was the most wonderful feature of his conducting. 
He was able to initiate the musicians in the melos of a composi- 
tion without superfluous words; a sententious comparison, a 
witty remark, would throw more light on Wagner’s intentions 


than whole books which have been written about controverted | 


passages.” 

' To the judicious the significance of tiis parallel] between the 
conducting of Spontini and Wagner is plainernough. Sincerity, 
devotion, reverence, were the mainsprings of their effort in the 
interpretation of art works. These qualities are not so common 
among musicians now as might be supposed, and they were less 
common when the taste fostered by such composers as Rossini 
dominated the theatre and concert room, and if one wishes really 
to learn why Spontini’s music acquired so much significance in 
modern music history, he must compare its spirit with that of 
the fashionable operas of its day. Study pursued on such lines 
will do justice to Spontini without enjoining a fictitious belief in 
the present value of his creations, such as has been expressed 
lately in some of the newspapers of New York. His manner is 
antiquated, and though his recitative and melos at times swing 
themselves =p to a lofty plane of expressiveness, they are, on the 
whole, wearisome and wanting in real vital beauty, Spontini 
was a poor melodist, and melody is now, always was, and always 
will be.7 secula seculorum the essence of music, be it lyric or 
dramatic. 

Like Gluck and Cherubini, Spontini was a foreigner, who, 
coming to Paris, abandoned Italian ideals and essayed to write 
up to the dramatic spirit of the unspoiled element in the 
French people. The first great battle in behalf of the lyric drama 
had been won by Gluck, and Spontini adopted the works of 
the German reformer as his models. A dozen Italian operas at 
least lay behind him when he set out upon his new course, 
and it is characteristic of the man and of the sincerity of his 
aims, that when once he had embraced the new art evangel he 
looked upon his Italian scores only asthe toysof his youth. The 
music of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and finally 
Beethoven received the admiration of his. artistic maturity, and 
only his colossal vanity and egotism, we are sure, prevented him 
from recognising the genius of his rival, Weber. In the con- 
scientiousneéss of hisown merit Spontini was monumental ; even 
Wagne1’s colossal egotism seems insignificant in comparison, 
though there is one trait that the two men had in common: an 
unwillingness to recognise the excelience of their contemporaries. 
When Spontini came to Dresden, in 1844, to conduct his 
“ Vestale,” Wagner asked permission to submit an opera score 
to: him jor judgment. “Jeune homme,” replied Spontini, “ what 
do. you want te compose? If you want Romans you have my 
‘Vestale’;.if you want Greeks, you have my ‘Olympia’; if you 
want Spaniards; you have my ‘Cortez;’ if you want Indians, 
you have my ‘ Noutmahal.’”” 

It is also.related by one of Spontini’s biographers that being 
forced to recognise the fact that Weber, Auber, and Rossini had 
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been admitted to the ranks of the dramatic composers, through 
the merits of “ Freischiitz,” ‘‘La Muette,” and “ William Tell,” 


‘he cried out angrily, ‘‘ C'est mot qui @ mis la bréche, par laquelle 


tls marchent tous, tous.” (’Tis I-who made the breach through 


‘which they all marched.) Even Berlioz, whose admiration for 


Spontini was boundless, and who did not hesitate to adopt many 
of his methods (as those who heard ‘‘ Les Troyens & Carthage” 
last winter will have guessed) records that while Spontini came 
to hear his music, he never spoke of’ it except on. two occasions. 
In definirg his own style, Berlioz claimed that the dominant 
qualities of his music were passionate expression, internal fire, 
rhythmic animation, and unexpected changes, and he described 
passionate expression as that expression which largely strives to 
reproduce the most inward meaning of the subject. The same 
qualities he found in Spontini’s music, toward which he probably 
felt himself drawn quite as much by the fact that, like 
Spontini, he had been obliged to do battle with the narrow- 
mindedness and pedantry of the Conservatory. The criti- 
cisms of the professors were directed against the very 


‘things in Spontini’s music which Berlioz admired, and which 


he recognised as constituting its peculiar physiognomy. Chief 
of these are the introductions of new. harmonies “ invented and 
successfully applied before the wise men had a suspicion of their 
existence,” and the use of chords and modulations “ which custom 
hadn’t yet made public property.” These things.and certain 
unique features of his instrumentation were looked upon as 
contributing to the passionate expression which was Berlioz’s 
avowed aim. Most of them are familiar enough now and cause 
no surprise at the performances of “Cortez.” The occasional 
shifting of accents to unaccented parts of the bar may be still 
recognised as an excellent means for producing animation and 
energy, but it has ceased to astonish, while Spontini’s division of 
the violas, which is productive of really fine effects, is an every- 
day device now. 

It is only when looked upon historically that “ Cortez” can be 
found to possess that energy, pride, passion, and gracefulness which 
Berlicz lauded in it, and which still asserted sufficient force over 
Schumann to lead him to record in his theatrical diary: “ Heard 
‘Cortez’ by Spontini with rapture (‘mit Entzuecken’) for the 
first time.”"—H. &. Krehbiel, 








Correspondence. 


NATIONALITY IN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of THe Musica Wortp, 


S1r,.—Your correspondent, ‘‘Cosmopolitan,” may possibly have 
travelled a great deal; but like some others of wandering habits 
he seems to be addicted to a singularly superficial and hasty mode 
of viewing things, and among them the subject of ** Nationality 
in Art.” His arguments are plausible only at first glance ; a very 
moderate amount of examination will suffice to show their flimsy 
and specious character. “ Was Beethoven what he was,” he asks, 
with an air of triumph, “ because of Germany; or is German 
music what it is because of Beethoven?’ To this I answer un- 
hesitatingly, “ both.” Great composers, great poets, great philo- 
sophers most assuredly leave their impress upon the age and the 
country in which they live’ and work. ‘Equally undeniable is it 
that they themselves ate products of that country, of its tradi- 
tions, its associations, and, so-to speak, its intellectual climat 
‘‘Cosmopolitan’s” argument‘ against Nationality in Art, would, i 
once admitted, involve the denial of all national distinctiveness 
whatsoever. Now, it happens that one of the most interesting 
considerations in connection with music is just that very reflec- 
tion on it of the temperament and modes of thought peculiar to 
different countries. The thoughtful, studious character of theo- 
retical Germany, the light-hearted melody of sunny Italy, the 
rugged beauty of the northern, the hearty simplicity of English, 
the mingledjsersuousness and ideality of latter-day French music, 
all findjsuch unmistakeable expression, that one might almost 
divide these different styles into provinces, as in a map. Again 
it is hard to understand how the very marked differences of idiom 
exhibited in the folksong of various countries should have escaped 
the notice of anyone professing to approach the: subject in a 
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critical spirit. Our own English, Scottish and Irish tunes, the 
Hungarian ard Polish nationaldances, and the equally charac- 
teristic tones and rhythms of Scandinavian music can no more 
be confounded together by musically constituted persons than, 
say, our essentially English “ Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” with 
“ Oa ira” of the French. 

This brings me to the incidental denial in your correspon- 
dent’s letter, that national characteristics are to be found in 
English music, indicating a want of perception that could be 
more readily understood in the case of an Englishman himself, 
than of one who calls himself a cosmopolitan musician. Both 
nations and individuals may be conceived to be to a certain 
extent unconscious of those idiosyncrasies and peculiarities of 
accent or manner which constitute the difference between them- 
selves and other people; but for one professing to have all 
countries equally in his purview, this obtuseness becomes inex- 
plicable. In short, when dealing with this subject at any rate, 
Cosmopolitan exhibits the vices but not the virtues of his class. 
In passing, I may point to quite a recent example of Iccal colour 
in the work of a promising young composer, every bar of which 
is permeated by the special characteristics of his native music— 
viz, to Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s orchestral and choral ballad, 
‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter.” 

But, instances apart, I am prepared to contend on broader 
grounds, that probability is hugely in favour of our finding much 
difference, both of degree and kind, in the musical development 
of different countries. The familiar analogy between the nation 
and the family will help to strengthen this assertion. Your 
correspondent can scarcely deny that particular talents and apti- 
tudes do run in families; that one home will produce artists, 
another mathematicians, another financiers, another soldiers and 
sailors, and another musicians, and soon. May we not expect, 
and do we not as a matter of fact find, a similar variety of gift, 
bent, character, and temperament among those larger fami'ies 


which we call nations? I think, however, I have said enough | 


3. OF 


to expose the radical unsoundness of “ Cosimopolitan’s ” argument, 
and to show that even if music is, as he says, “free as air,” like 
the air it, too, is subject to climatic coadicions.—I am, sir, your 
obedient sei vant, NATIONAL. 








Reviews. 


VOCAL. 

The vocal score of Mr. Hamish McCunn’s Buillad for Chorus 
and Orchestra, entitled ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” (Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.), which produccd so favourable an impression when per- 
formed for the first time at the Crystal Palace, and subsequently 
at St. James’s Hall, possesses special interest, not only on account 
of its intrinsic meri*s, but as being the work of a young musician 
who has rapidly succeeded in attracting notice to himself, and 
already occupies a conspicuous place among the ranks of pro- 
mising English composers. Short though it is, the work exhibits 
so many unmistakeable signs of originality and dramatic percep- 
tion, that it was not’ surprising to find, on the occasion of its 
introduction at the Crystal Palace, that the minds of many 
among the audience were wandering across the years to another 
first performance at the same place, when the name of Arthur 
Sullivan was first brought into notice by his incidental music to 
the “Tempest.” Toacomposer so manifestly imbued with the 
spirit of his native music, Camptell’s little poem offers excellent 
opportunities for local colouring, and these have been promptly 
availed of. The music throughout is unmistakeably Scotch, and a 
whiff, as from the moors felt even in the short opening orchestral 





movement, predicts one characteristic feature of the work. | ( 








le setin Mr. Stanford’s 


Following in the matter of form thee 
assages of the poem 


“Revenge,’’ the composer hasapportionet 
between separate divisions of the voices full chorus. There 
is therefore no dramatic personation ; thé piece must be regarded 
in one sense as purely descriptive. But the description is none 
the less of a dramatic kind, and thus orchestra, chorus, and parts 
of chorus, may, as it were, be regarded, jointly and severally, as 
fulfilling the ré/e of a single reciter. At the commencement, for 
instance, the narrative is taken up alternately by basses and tenors, 
with so little regard to division of dialogue that 'a short speech 











put by the poet into the mouth of the chieftain, is actually begun 
by one and continued by the other. For the rest, the various 
phases of this stormy poem are depicted in the music with a 
picturesque vigour and a control of resources calculated to arouse 
natural interest in any future work the promising composer may 
bring forward. “The Day Dream,” a cantata for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra,. founded upon Tennyson’s familiar poem. of that 
name, by Charlton T. Speer (Novello, Ewer, and Co.), also 
demands attention as the wcrk of a musician whose creditable 
achievements date from the year 1874, when, at the age of 14, 
he gained the Sterndale-Bennett Scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music, of which he is now one of the professors. 
The main outlines of the story, it will be remembered, have 
already been treated, and treated charmingly, in that favourite 
resource of choral societies, Mr. Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty.” 
Without attempting what would be altogether unnecessary 
comparisons, it may be said that the present cantata is dis- 
tinguished by much pleasant and fluent melody, together with 
appropriateness of harmonic treatnent. An orchestral intro- 
duction of some length anticipates some of the principal motives, 
several of which are decidedly effective; and the whol: work is one 
that may be listened to with interest and pleasure. Many of 
the beauties in the poem itself are of so purely a literary kind, as 
not always to reward adequately the efforts of a composer, and in 
this respect Mr. Speer has been to a certain extent handicapped 
in his task. 

“ An Act of Daily Exercises,” for mezzd-soprano, soprano, and 
tenor, by Albert B. Bach (Metzler & Co.), will be found a 
valuable assistance to vocal students, whose various acquire- 
ments (even to scale exercises, for showing “the influence of 


the words on musical feeling”), have been amply and in-. 


geniously provided for; the whole being preceded—as such 
works should be—by a practical elucidation of the autho:’s 


theory of voice production. 


INSTRUMENTAL. Z 
The attention of pianists has of late been drawn to the import- 


| ance of emancipatiag the left hand, by the issue of several pieces 


and studies especially designed to subserve that purpose. Among 
these mention should not be omitted of a transcription, for the 
left hand alone, by Joseph Romano, of the celebrated sextet from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” (Hutchings), a dashing bravura piece 
with which none but a very fairly advanced player could success- 
fully tackle, even with the assistance of both hands. To play it 
as it is written affords excellent but rather fatiguing practice, not 
only for the usually weaker hand, but also, as we pointed out in 
the case of a similar study, for the effective use of the pedal, 
which is of necessity brought into frequent requisition. Another, 
but much less exacting specimen of this sort of study, is an “Im- 
promptu ” written specially for the left hand, by J. Humphrey 
Anger (Weekes and Co.). Two pianoforte pieces by Joseph C. 
Bridge, “ Polonaise” and “ Dance of Mummers.” (Weekes and 
Co). make fairiy agreeable drawing-room and schoolroom 
music, and one of more brilliant character is a fantasia 
on “Les Cloches de Corneville,” by Sydney Smith (Joseph 
Williams). “‘ Pavane Romantique ” (Dernier Tournoi D’Henri II.), 
by H. Roubier (Joseph Williams) is a mere than usually 
successful reproduction of an ancient dance form. By the same 
composer we have yet another tribute to Her Majesty’s Jubilee, 
in the shape of an effective ‘‘ Hymne Patriotique,” for pianoforte 
(same publishers). There is decided cleverness, but some monotony 
in a Tarantella, by W. Dawson, who figures as both composer 
and publisher. The almost unvarying rhythm of six equal notes, 
in which this piece is written through seven compactly printed 
pages, might be relieved with advantage. “Turkish Cavalry” is 
a fairly spirited quick march for the piano, by D. R. Munro 
Weekes and Co.). “Moigneaux,” by Adrian Downes (D 
Wilcocks) fulfils its purpose as a good waltz. 

Among recent music for violin and piano we may single out 
a little “ Romance,” the-first of “ Deux Morceaux,” by J. Coatrufo 
(Hutchings and Co.), as possessing decided charm and refinement. 
E. Davidson Palmer continues his series of “ Operatic Fantasias” 
with a skilful arrangement of themes from Tannhauser (Joseph 
Williams) ; and other useful transcriptions for the two instru- 
metts will be found in four “ Fantasias on National Airs,” b 
W. H. Birch, devoted to English, Scotch, Irish, and Wels 


melodies respectively. 
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CONGREGATIONAL ‘SINGING. 


From time to time this vexed subject appears, and earnest 
thinkers use voice and pen in behalf of what always has been, 
and ever will remain, a great institution of the Christian 
Church. The universality and usefulness of congregational 


singing is undeniable, and it is, notwithstanding its imperfect 


utterances, the type in the Church Militant of the greatest of 
all songs, the song of the Redeemed to be sung amid scenes 
of unfading glory, when the Church at last shall be at rest. 
Still; congregational singing is in a sense a very human 
institution, and consequently there is a practical view of its 
responsibilities and imperfections. which is apt to be over- 
looked. St. Paul, in words often but never too often quoted, 
tells us we are to sing with the “understanding” as well as 


with the “heart,” and it is the question of the understanding 


which seems to call for special consideration, simply because 
we are all agree. that congregational singing can only be a 
living thing when it springs from the heart. Some will have 


it that congregational singing has decayed, and that want of 


heart is the main cause of this decay. Such an assertion is 
illogical in the face of the recognised fact that religious life, 
despite the buffetings of a too faithless world, has of late been 
greatly quickened in all branches of the Church. The history 
of Christianity would seem to reveal the story of congrega- 
tional aptitude for sacred song in amore encouraging fashion. 
At the close of the first dispensation ‘during which, as we all 
know, sacred art received due encouragement) the early 
Christians began their “ Pilgrim’s Progress” on earth with 
but little aid from the power of Art ; then congregational sing- 
ing pure and simple was the song of the Church; but at a 


. very early period the Christians claimed Art as the “handmaid 


.. discreetly, and slowly,” 


of religion,” and though sacred Art “ grew not apace,but wisely, 
the function of the trained musician 
was duly recognised. Then we find at various epochs of the 
history of the:Church, fluctuations and. alternations ‘in the 


--respective influences of the people’s song and sacred Art of a 


' trained singers sang fron: 
" people loyally joined in the well-guided sounds. 


o 


more cultivated type; all the same, however, both retain dis- 
tinct signs ofeverlasting vitality, which are as evident now 
as in those early days when, as ancient documents tell us, the 
parchments, and the untrained 
The whole 
story of sacred song, in short, is told in the sublime Preface. 
The Church ever cries: Sursum corda and gratias agamus 
Domino Deo nostro, and the musician and the people answer 
Habemus ad Dominum and Dignum et justum est. Still, it 


‘must be allowed, we are passing through a crisis regarding 


congregational song ; musical education is, for the time being, 
against it. The extended knowledge of the art has weakened 
the voice of the people for the time being, because it has been 


_.-advanced to the length of teaching them that in Art matters, 


wisdom draws a line beyond which ordinary mortals may 
well “ fear to tread,” and insists upon the duty of an external, 
as well as an active participation in its treasures and delights. 
It may. be, congregational singing will, in the near future, 
take up a new and higher position, when St. Paul’s profoundly 


wise injunction will be more completely. fulfilled than ever it 


has been, so far, in the history of the Church; when the 


“ undetstanding ” shall take a just share in the production of 
the people’s song. There are other probable reasons for the 


assumed temporary diminution of power in the song of the 


people. The growth of refinement which inevitably accom- 
panies the advance of Art, naturally produces a respect 
for the efforts of trained singers and players, which 
brings into attion an increased desire to gain instruc- 
tion and. emotional power from a more attentive, listen- 
ing attitude... The meaning of a song goes deep,” 
said Carlyle, dd how deep must be the meaning of a well- 





‘respect of all. 





enunciated sacred song. Then the growth. of refinement, one 
of Art’s greatest triumphs, may have brought about .a, wide- 
spread discontent regarding the imperfections of untrained 
singing ; and it may have even produced in the minds of 
those at last conscious cf their vocal shortcomings, a desire to 
avoid the, one may almost say, guilt of adding “dire 
discord” to the harmony of well-attuned sacred song. The 
uncultured may have learnt by the refining process.of Art, to 
feel some regard for the feelings of their more cultured neigh- 
bours. This thought might be pushed to the length of an 
expression of some hope of a- recognition of the truth, that 
Spiritually the uncultured are called upon not to offend:-their 
“ weaker brethren ”»—whom the cultured not unfrequently are 
—by their too often discordant efforts. Their would be in 
such a position a subtle spirit of charity demanding the 
Again, as that accomplished essayist, Mr. 
Dunphie, tells us: “Silence is associated with all that is 
most touching and profound. in devotional feeling;” and 
this feeling of silence is personal, as well as objective ; that is 
the silence of a person in the midst of beautiful church music 
is a high and holy feeling, akin to the silent rapture with 
which one meets with lowly heart the God of Nature in the 
midst of a silently contemplated scene of natural grandeur 
or beauty. Such a feeling would disincline. the religious 
thinker with a respect for sacred Art, to join in demonstra- 
tions of too obviously uncultured congregational singing,. It 
has been observed that practical musicians strangely abstain 
from taking part in congregational singing, when they might 
do good work as leaders of the people’s song. Such abstention 
is at least instructive ; it betrays real depth of feeling and 
profound respect for sacred Art, and, it may be, it discloses 
consideration for one’s neighbour in a desire not to offend by 
technical errors, in the absence of those “ guiding signs ” 
furnished by musical notation, and an accompanying. “self- 
respect calling for commendation, A too eager encourage- 
ment of congregational singing may, indeed, deprive many of 
the joy of listening, and also tend to foster, as indeed it often 
does, an inferior type of sacred Art. Undoubtedly, congrega- 
tional singing is a grand impulse and a great fact in the 
power of the Church of Christ, well deserving earnest and 
thoughtful consideration; the heart of man,as an eminent writer 
tells us, longs for “musical as well as verbal expression.” The 
basis of the advancement of the people’s song rests upon two 
points, the cherishment of the power of association, a-mighty 
power in popular Art, and the well-judged and widespread 
cultivation of the elementary technicalities of music. With 
regard to the power of association, what Englishman fails to 
recognise and take part in the singing of the “ Old Hundredth 
Psalm?” Every Frenchman, said some one, can sing the 
quaint and beautiful Easter hymn, “O Filii et Filiz,” and not 
less certain is it that every German knows the choral “Ein 
feste Burg.” Surely this grand and unassailable power of 
association is the real foundation of congregational music, 
and nothing can be wiser than teaching the peopie to respect 
this their true vocal strength, as the very wings upon which their 
heaven-born song shall take its flight homewards. To this:end 
not only should the music of association be persistently culti- 
vated as the only legitimate people’s song, but congregational 
worshippersshould be specially urged only to assist in thosepor- 
tions of the service, which, from their plain-song ‘chatacter 
and inherent tendencies by simplicity and repetition to 
evolve influences of association, are clearly stamped by the 
word “congregational.” As regards the more technical side 
of congregational music, all who can read music, be their 
powers of vision ever so litttle, and, whether through the 
medium of the staff or tonic sol- fa notation, should be urged 
and trained to sing from notes. Congregational practices. 
might with advantage also be encouraged, if they cam be © 
managed with a minimum of perplexing ambition and a 
maximum of definite but limited purpose. 

One very human difficulty in the way of earnest. yet 


(37) 











“modest congregationa singing, is the abstention of pre- 


. gregational singing, like a good many other things, may be 


“musical performances during the seasons of Advent and Lent. 
¥#Some fifteen years since St. Anne’s, Soho, if we remember right ly, 


> anthems on the main ground that they impress upon the congre- 


teaend directly to their moral improvement, and so serve exactly 
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sumptuously ignorant critics, who much prefer the atmosphere 
of sulky silence, and the criticism of their musical bette rs, to 
any ultilitarian attitude of church-life ; such persons may well 
occupy the attention of our preachers from time to time. 

It need not be added that congregational music incl udes 
the performances of those who might sing fairly well if they 
could bring themselves into a condition of musical discipline ; 
the incompetent, the vain, and the ignorant, indeed, receive 
special indulgence in congregational music. This may be 
well, but it is a flaw in the morale of the institution. 

Lastly, the whole scheme of congregational music, 
to be wholesome and progressive, must be accompanied 
by a real respect for the labours of the trained musician ; 
a respect as real, in its way, as that felt for the minister or 
preacher. “ Each must serve and wait in his-appointed place ; ” 
and it is the absence of this respect for the musician and his 
work in church, as evidenced in much inane talk on congrega- 
tional music, which is blocking the way to solid progress, and 
depriving the cause of much useful sympathy. Once more, 
although it may be that the growth of musical education is, 
for a time, somewhat against congregational singing, it will 
soon again be for it. People having learnt one of the first 
lessons of practical Art, a healthy feeling of shame at the 
poverty of their own attainments, will soon gain strength, and 
being re-assured by force of a larger amount of knowledge, 
will prove in unmistakeable tones that congregational singing 
is still a real power in the Church; but, that it may so bea 
real strength in our religious life, be it remembered that the 

ple’s song must be lowly rather than ambitious, and must 
ei a right place and be strictly kept in that place ; for con- 


an illustration of the inspired words which tell. us that the 
proud shall be abased, but the humble shall be exalted. 
E. H. TURPIN. 








SPECIAL MUSICAL SERVICES. 


Church Bells has the following sensible words :— 
It seems to have become quite the custom now-a-days, in 
comparatively a large number of our churches, to hold special 


gave us the lead in this matter with the St. John Passion Music 
of Sebastian Bach. The thing was a startling innovation on our 
English notions, and gave rise to some not unlively discussions as 
to its propriety. Conservative Church feeling talked about the 
distress of seeing sacred buildings turned into concert rooms ; for 
a congregation to sit listening to a performance of music, even 
though it were music, could not be accounted in any 
legitimate sense of the term a “service ;” and an orchestra of 
fiddlers, in spite of their being vested in surplices, was an outrage 
on the decencies of the sanctuary. 

But things move quickly, and our prejudices in this direction 
seem by thisetime very largely to have died away. For to-day 
these: musical performances are not only given in many churches, 
but they aré given quite frankly, as one may say, for their musical 
value; for the effect, that is, which the music, appreciatively 
listened to, may have upon the feelings of the congregation ; with- 
out any attempt by the accompaniment of many prayers, or of a 
sermon, as in the earlier days, to disguise the thing under an 
appearance of its being just an ordinary form of service, with the 
introduction of an inordinately long anthem. Certainly it is well 
that this frankness should have tome about. Ina church, of all 
places in the world, we want no pretence. We must make up our 
minds clearly whether such or such a thing has any business in) 
itself, for its own sake, to take place there ; and if we decide that 
it has, we must let it take place openly. One-is irritated often, 
when, as for instance on the occasion of a choir-sermon, one hears 
the preacher elaborately trying to defend the performance of 


gation the significance of certain passages of Holy Scripture, and 





the same purpose as the reading of the Lessons serves, or the 
preaching of the sermon. No doubt a finely rendered piece of 
fine music may have this effect, but it is not its immediately 
intentional effect. Its immediately intentional effect is emotionally 
to move you by interesting sound ; and to be emotionally moved 
in this manner is one of the ways, certainly, by which God means. 
us to be refined and elevated. Nor will a reasonable and wide 
idea as to what religion and God’s service are reject such a means 
of human development as this, as having nothing directly to do. 
with these things. To imagine that a church must be absolutely 
only a place in which to preach and pray is narrow and foolish ;. 
and every bit of every kind of art which has ever been admitted 
into any church is, when logically thought of, a protest against 
such unreasonable narrowness. Yet it takes some time for some 
of us to realise this. S.I. 








PROTESTANT PRICK SONG. 

An American paper has the following :— 

There are in London (Eng.) two well-known public schools, 
founded upwards of three centuries since, says the Musical Herald, 
and known respectively as Dulwich College and the Blue Coat 
School, Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street. Prior to the Refor- 
mation, each of them was endowed with money for the purpose of 
providing the scholars with gratuitous instruction in “ prick 
on in perpetuity. é 

he donor of the fund in both instances appears to have been 
one John Dow, an enthusiastic amateur of the period, whose 
interest in the development of church music was fostered by his. 
close friendship with Tallis, Byrde, Tye, and others. 

Both these endowments are still a source of revenue, but it is. 
doubtful if the alumnz of either institution at the present time. 
could even define the spccial branch of musical art intended by 
the donor to be taught. Indeed, the term is now entirely 
obsolete, save in some remote country English villages, where 
rustic musicians make use of the expression “ pricked out” to 
gi, | “copied,” when speaking of transcribed music. 

he same definition applies to the term in its ancient form, 
having reference to the employment of proper musical notation 
instead of the primitive plain song of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Protestant prick song was, in fact, the exact antithesis of 
Catholic plain song. It was also associated in the minds of the 
oe at this period with secular music. 

he strong Protestant sympathies of John Dow, more 
especially in the direction of church music, undoubtedly induced 
him to organise a scheme by which the musical advancement of 
the coming generation might be aided. That he, at all events, 
to some extent, succeeded in this laudable endeavour is a fact 
beyond question. 








KEY-BOARD FINGERING. 


As finger technicalities are being considered just now, the 
following deserves further publicity :— 

The.art of fingering, such as we now practise it, is the result 
of a gradual development, and its, history is closely connected 
with the growth of the piano and the development of piano music. 
In olden times the thumb was but rarely used, except in playing 
octaves. When not used it was allowed to hang down, instead of 
giving it a place upon the key-board.’' By‘the side of the thumb, 
the fourth finger—we speak here of English fingering—was con- 
demned to inactivity. It will, therefore, be plain to you when I 
say that there was a time when the scale was only played with 
three fingers. Thus we learn that about the year 1571 the scale 
in F, presumably with B natural, after the Lydian mode, was 


played thus :— 
fgabcdeffedcbagf 
Right hand—1 212121232121212 
Left hand—-321x32I1x1I12121212 : 
Daniel Speer, in his “Musical Cloverleaf” (of 1698) gives 
another fingering :— . — 
cdefgabccbagfedc 
Right hand—2 3232323121212 952 1 
t hand—1 2121212232329 23.° 
8) 
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Matheson in his harmony teaches the following fingering COUPLERS. 
cdefgabcdefgabc Four double-acting composition pedals. 

Right hand—2 3 2323232323234 Swell to great. Great to pedal, 

Left hand—z21IxIxIxIxIxIxIx —_ to choir. Choir to pedal. 
Déwaneid:: Swell to pedal. | 

oo. chagfcdebcg fede 

ight.hand—4 3212121212121 

Left hand—121212121212123 RECITAL NEWS. 

B.C. Mater, in his work published in 1731, gives a similar St. CLEMENT’S, NEAR EASTCHEAP, CLEMENTS-LANE, KING 


fingering. Lorenz Miller (1740) published still another : 
f 


cdefgabccbagfedce 
Right hond—x12x12344321I1x21f2 
Left hand—4321x21xx 12x12 3 


This is like the regular fingering now in use, but whenever 
he wrote in flat keys, he committed what we now would call many 
blunders, as you may see from the following : 


ab bbc dbebf g ababgf eb dbc bb ab 
Lefthand—4 3213 21 xx1I2x1234 


John Sebastian Bach (1685-1750), when speaking of fingering, 
says, that he saw many great men who never used their thumbs 
or little fingers, except when striking octaves. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to tell how far Bach helped to bring about 
the present style of fingering. So much is sure, that in the 
eighteenth century they began to use the thumb. Marpurg, in 
1765, uses a style of fingering much like our own ; still, here and 
there he plays with his right hand thus: 2, 3, 2 2 ascending, and 
3) 4, 3. 4 descending. If necessary, he even uses a fingering like 
this: 1, 3,1, 3, while the following he regards as very convenient : 
I, 2,1, 2. Philip Emanuel Bach (1780) condems this fingering 
I, 2, I, 2, but allows 2, 3, 2, 3. Turk (1789) fingers the C major 
scale as follows: x, 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, &c., and descending 

3, 2, 1, x, I, x I, x,1,x,&c.. The same author said that 

riedeman Bach played scales with this fingering very rapidly. 

The fingering as it is now used was settled by Clementi, 
Mozart, Vogler, Woelfli, Steibelt, Hummel, Czerny, and others ; 
‘later by Chopin, Henselt, Schumann, and above all, by Liszt. For 
all it must be said that the art of fingering has not yet reached 
that point which entitles it to be called a science. The tules of 
fingering must be designed to overcome every difficulty in piano 
music in the best possible manner.—Karl Merz. 








SPECIFICATIONS. 


WAKEFIELD. 


As rebuilt by Mr. Alfred Kirkland, Holloway-road, London, the 
specification of the organ in Wakefield. Cathedral is as follows :— 


GREAT ORGan, CC To F, 55 Nores. 


Double open diapason . 16 ft. | Hohl flute (C) 
Large open diapason .. 8,, | Twelfth don a ak 
Open diapason ae! i A | an por te 
Gamba (C) ... el .. 8&,, | Mixture, 4 ranks 


Stop diapason ‘on coe Digg | COMED "cee cco gee 8 RR. 
Principal... nee eae ee 
SWELL ORGAN, CC To F, 54 NOTEs. 
Bourdon _... es = -eee 16 ft. | Vox Célestes grooved to No. 
Open diapason.... 2 uu B ,, gh: ok dedi eseveln GR 
Stop diapason we .. 8,, | Principa a as oa hie 
Torpodion (C) (bass grooved” ~ Mixture, 3 ranks ... various 
to No. 9)... uta .- 8 ,, | Trumpet ; von oe OR) 
Viol d’amour... aa $66: eles BONO is: ie pe cous i 
7 Clarion tes a? 4» 
CxHorr OrGAN, CC TO F, 54 Norss. 9 
Double open diapason . 16 ft. | Flute ... ot X Gal 4 ft 
Open diapason bis cowl Bigg, | Pattolo: = ¢. .. aaelis 3 


8 ,; .| Bassoon and clarionet saves Bij, 
[| Spare slide. 


ger oO 44 5 | 


: _PEnAL Orcan, CCC TO F,:30 Norgs. 





to No. 3). 048 


- ‘Double.o n 'diapason wis 32 ft. | Flute .... ; 8 ft: 
Open diapason “> ." —... 16 Trombone;: ... , oa IOs 
Boucdon -)..° 5.04, (Teej | oe 25: Clarion a ae a 
Principal eee 8 ” ' “49-41 FRe lf as iP, aE 

* 
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WILLIAM: STREET, E,C,—For the special services on Wednesdays dur- 
ing Lent, the following music has been and will be played upon the 
organ, by Dr. C. W. Pearce, F.C.O., organist of the church ;:—Ash 
Wednesday, Prelude and Fugue in B minor, John Sebastian Bach. 
February 22, Sonata, in A major and: minor (No. p} Mendelssohn (On 
the Lenten Choral, ‘“‘In deepest need.”—Ps, LI.). February 29, 
Andante, in E minor, Henry Smart ; Adagio Espressivo(S aig No. 
2), Schumann. March. 7, Sonata, in E minor and major, Gustav Merkel 
On the two Chorals, “In deepest need,” and “The Morning Star.”) 
arch 14, ag oe (Symphony No. 7), Beethoven ; ‘‘ There is a green 
hill far away,” Gounod. March 21, Prelude and Fugue, in F minor, 
John Sebastian Bach; Vorspiel Parsifal, Wagner. March 28, 
Dramatic Fantasia, ‘‘ The Royal Banners,” C. W. Pearce (On the two 
Passion-tide Hymn Melodies ‘‘ The Royal Banners forward go,” and 
‘* All glory, laud, and honour.”) 


GLASGOW.—The following is the programme of an organ recital 
given by Mr. D. R. Munro, in Trinity Church, on 23rd February :— 
Overture in E minor ...... .....:c.ceseseeeenes Morandi. 





Teta Cott. VariGeiOed © 6. sisiceicecceccccse vs Beethoven. 
Finale from Organ Sonata pocci 
CNN 5s cc acmingalcghtuorncgumeunada Sslomé 
PABA FORO ciddsieseiciccyuctuonedissotvesedeeasie Lemaigre. 
Cantique “ Le mon de Marie”’ ............ Gounod. 
Oe BO FINO © ase ciicdnanbacdcrcccecsaclwacs Munro 
March of the Crusaders ..... .......seseeeee iszt 


8ST. ANDREW’S, STOCKWELL-GREEN.—Sunday Afternoon Musical 
Hours are being given. On Fetruary 5th the organist. was Dr, H. 
Walmsley Little (organist of Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill). Vocalist, Mr. 


Horace Petley. 

Wamente 1a C MANO io os eS icdegsecceveicsccveeées Berens. 
PRIAIR TR ss Racncondsacecascsat¥pertsicveatonentee Merkel. 
Allegro in F sharp minor ............s00.:s0000++ Guilmant. 
Nocturne in G minor ..........00cscesseseesseerees _ Chopin. 
March “‘ The Rock of Israel”’ ..../.......... ~! /H. W. Little. 
Andante in E minor ..............c..0.:+000s00084 Batiste. 
Overture in By .........ccccccccesescsessseccescseete’, MOPMMGIy 


On February 12th the organist was J. H. Olding, Esq., A.C.O.; the 
vocalist was J. W. Brooks, Esq. 

St. JoHN’s CHURCH, CHELTENHAM.—An organ recital was given on 
February 22nd, by Mr. Ernest A. Dicks, A.C.O, A selection of sacred 
vocal music was sung by the choir. 

Overture to the Occasional Oratorio ...... 


REE TF vcicstccceccsavistsstbiines secseseee “henry Smart, 
Anthem ‘“O Lord. my God ” .........06 -- Rev. C. Malan, 
Prelude and Fugue in G ........+..sssesseees Mendelssohn. 
Premeral BQgeh onc .scesccccoscesecsececosonesbee Chopin. 
Air, ‘‘ Return, O God of Hosts ”’.........+ Handel 

Mr. F. T. Waite. 
Andante Con Moto in E,..........00see00088 Guilmant, 
Grand Choeur in A ...scessscstecseeeee one .. Salomé. 


CHRIST CHURCH, PresTon.—Short organ recitals given after 
each Sunday evening service at the above church, by Mr. A. Wyatt 










Mortimer, A.C.O., organist and choirmaster. Progamme :— 

FEBRUARY 12TH. 

Two Movements from Sonato No. 1, D : 

GON ck ccdetaiaseoveennedsonbtopent ssoseceee G, Merkel 

Adagio (Moonlight) C sharp minor ... Beethoven 

“ Quis est homo ” (Stabat Mater ...... Rossini 

‘* March of Israelites” (Naaman) ...... Costa. 2 fr 
FEBRUARY IgTH. 

Overture to ‘‘ Samson” ,........++ wiekestes Handel 

(a) Pomposo. 
(6) Allegro (Fugue). 
(c) Minuet. 

Adagio (Quartett in G minor)............ Spohr. 

Minuet: ...0cccssecscssessscgsdeceeed sdscedsecace amilton Clarke.) 

Marcly:in G -s.icsecccvesdoositedi vsedivves soos Hy, Smart. . 
FEBRUARY 26TH. 

Grand Offertoire in D  ........+4+ cesses Ed, Batiste. 

Barcarole (4th Concerto) .........sseseer . §S. Bennett. 

(a) Andante in G ........esccceeeeees sense Ed. Batiste. 

(2) Duettoin A flat oT ohne worte) Mendelssohn. 

antasia, Choral’ saanewosneseussttecs Hy. Smart. 
“? hay a (39) 
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GUILDHALL, CAMBRIDGE.—Programme of organ recital, by the 
borough organist, Mr. F. Dewberry, Mus.B,, F.C.O., on February 
17th :-— 


Andante (gth Symphony) ......+++..s00008 «+ ~Haydn. 
Fugue in A minor (from pianoforte works) J.S. Bach. 
Grand Solemn March in E flat ............ H. Smart, 
BOrcense 10 A: Srevepersseescoerocrowecroeessns oes Delbrack. 
Gavotte “ Vivat Regina ” ,..,..2......,ss000+ W S. Foyte. 


Operatic Selection “ Bohemian Girl” ...  Balfe. 


Sr. Mary, ABCHURCH,—Mr. Albert E. Bishop is giving his 
interesting ‘‘ Six Hours with the Organ Compositions of John Sebastian 
Bach,” on Mondays, at 3:, The following is the complete scheme of 
these excellently thought of performances : 


February 2oth.—Sonata in E flat, for two manuals and pedal 
(Peters’ ed. Vol. I. No. 1); Nine Variations on the Chorale ‘‘O Gott 
du frommer Gott” (O God, Thou righteous God) (Vol. V. No. 2); 
Fugue in G major (Peters’ ed. Vol. IX. No, 4); Aria in F (Vol. 1X. No. 
8); Prelude and Fugue in C minor (Vol. 11. No. 6). 

February 27th.—Fantasia and Fugue in A minor (Vol. IX. No, 4); 
Sonata in C minor (Vol. I. No. 2); Fugue upon the Chorale ** Wir 

lauben all an einen Gott” (Vol. VII. No. 60); Pastorale in F (Vol. 1. 
Ro. 8); Passacaglia in C minor (Vol. I. No. 7). 

March 5th.—‘ioccata and Fugue in C major (Vol. JII. No. 8); 
Sonata in D minor (Vol. No. 3); Fantasia in B flat upon the Chorale 
“ Valet will ich dir geben” (Vol. VII. No. 50); Trio in C minor (Vol. 
IX. No. +); Canzona (Vo!. IX. No. 10). 

March 12th.—Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Vol. IV. No. 4); 
Sonata in E minor (Vol. I. } 0. 4); Prelude and Fugue in F (Vol. VIII. 
No. 5); Prelude and’Fugue in A major (Vol. II. No. 3); Fantasia and 
Fugue in G-minor (Vol. II. No. 4). 

March 1gth.-—Toccata and Fugue in the Dorian mode (Vol. JIT. \o. 
3); Sonata in C major (Voil..1. No. 5); Prelude and Fugue in B flat 
(Vol. VIII. No. 5); Chorale ‘‘ Wer nur den lieben Gott liisst Walten ” 
(Vol. VII. No. 50); Toccata and Fugue in F major (Vol. HI. No. 2). 

March 26th.—Prelude and Fugue in C major (Vol. UL. No. 1); 
‘Sonata in G major (Vol. I. No. 6); Prelude and Fugue in B minor (Vol. 
Il, No. 10); Counterpoint -en. the Chorale ‘‘Wenn wir in héchsten 
nothen sein” (Vol. VII. No 58); Prelude and Fugue in E flat (Vol. LI. 
No, 1). 

So interesting a list will not fail to attract the attention of the many 
Bach students and admiirers, 

St. MARGARET’s CHURCH, WESTMINSTER.—Recently ‘‘ The Captives 
of Babylon,” a new oratorio by Mr. Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
was performed, the work having been previously heard elsewhere. The 
soloists were Madame Lita Jarrett, Miss Deering, Mr. E. Eugene 
Trydell, Mr. Robert Poole. Conductor, Mr. Geo. Shinn. Organ, Mr. 
T. G. Baines, organist of the church. - The choir was augmented for the 
occasion. The pleasing character of the work gave much satisfaction 
to listeners. 

Cukist CHURCH, HENDON.—Programme of organ recital given by 
Mr. H. A. Wheeldon, F.C.O., on March 4, after evensong :— 


Introduction and allegro ................: seseee A. Guilmant. 
BEIT Svc cccnspoctbscccstccscéciscazatcccgscctasepacte, Sama 

* Cujus Animan” (Stabat Mater) ............ Rossini. 
EE Oe PN asc ceed oelcpaacketeuebelieag Rossini. 
PURGES NER | haa ot Oka Chopin. 








ARotes. 


Miss Florence Dick, a rising young artist, is singing every Sunday 
afternoon in Lent two solos in the anthem, and ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Cross”’ and ‘‘ Calvary,” at St. Juce’s, Liverpool. There have been 
very large congregations. The vicar’s object.in having those services 
at an hour when the church is generally closed is to attract non-church 
goers to worship, and to provide, in a poor parish without a skilled 
choir, some of the advantages which accrue from the religious use of 
oratorios in churches with large means and choirs composed of clever 
musicians. 

A diocesan choral festival will be held again this year at Exeter. 
The 3rd of July is the date fixed. Only parishes in the Exeter arch- 
deaconry are to send up choirs this year; last year they were collected 
from any part of the diocese. 

Congregational singing is fitted to lift one to the gate of heaven. 
I do not know where | have been.more profoundly moved than by the 
music I used to hear in the church in Germany. There was nothing 
else there to move me, for at that time I could not follow the German 
language at all. The Germans call music ‘ world speech,” it pro- 








duces a great feeling. As to artistic choirs, it may be that they sing | 


not with the spirit, but with the understanding, and so produce little 
feeling. It may be, also, that the spirit overcomes the understanding, 
and your artistic choir becomes a minister of God. To have music 


given to us in the churches by a frivolous choir, who sing only with the 
understanding, and never with the heart, is a kind of sacred hurdy- 
gurdyism, which I hope will soon come to an end.—joseph Cook, 
“ Musical Reform.”’ 

But Joseph Cook makes a common mistake in concluding that those 
who sing with the ‘‘ understanding” are less liable to sing with the 
‘‘ heart ’’ than those’ who possess no musical understanding, whereas 
the converse is more often the truth. One has no more right to sit in 
judgment upon the trained than the untrained singer; and certainly the 
trained singer must have some form of earnestness to induce him to 
learn how to sing well, while the untrained singer has an argument 
against his earnestness being more than momentary in the fact that he 
has taken little or no pains. 

OLpb ST. MARYLEBONE CHURCH.—The Rev. Grant ».E. Thomas, 
M.A., incumbent of the above church, writes: ‘‘It may interest some 
of your readers to know that there are two centenaries this year con- 
nected with the above church, which stands at the top of the High- 
street, St. Marylebone, and which was until 1817 the parish churely of, 


| and, as far as I knew, the only church in, St. Marylebone. The first 
‘event was the baptism of Lord Byron the poet, which took place in the 


church on March 1st, 1788.. The other was the burial of the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, who was buried in the little churchyard which 
surrounds the church, on April 5th, 1788. .The church, no doubt, partly 
on account of its diminutive size, paftly also because it is overshadowed 
by the large and recently handsomely-restored parish church -of St. 
Marylebone, is but little known, and attracts but small attention; 
still, it is full of historic interest and association—indeed, the whole ‘of 
the early history of St. Marylebone may be said to centre around it. 
The foundation stone was laid by Robert de. Braybroke, Bishop of 
London, in the year 1400. It was rebuilt in the form it now stands in 
1741. The interior of the original church may be seen in Hogarth’s 
picture of ‘The Marriage of the Rake,’ painted in 1735. The little 
churchyard contains a long list of illustrious dead, and ihe mural 
tablets with which the inner walis are covered are; I am. ‘credibly 
informed, second to none for exquisiteness of taste and beauty of design.” 

Charles Wesley, ene of the most gified members of the musical branch 
of the family; and son of the Rev. C.: Wesley! mentioned in the above 
letter, was tor many years organist of the new St. MaryJebone Church. 
His fine organ-playing and the general estimation in which he was held 
secured him many influential friends. His salary was the then ample 
one of £100-a year, and he had.a goodly number of organ pupils. Chas. 
Wesley died at the age of 77, in 1834, and waS buried in the family 
tomb 1n old Marylebone churchyard, 

ORGAN AND HARP CONCERTS.—A New York journal ‘has the 
following :—‘* The series cf eight organ concerts in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth-avenue, was recently inaugurated by R; Huntington 
Woodman, in a programme that displayed his mastery’ of the excellent 
resources of the new organ. It is a curious fact that this is the first 
musical instrument ever used in this church. Some of the most 
influential members of the society shared the prejudice which has so 
long prevailed in Scotland against the use of an organ in a house of 
worship, and it was not until lately that it was deemed expedient to 
make so serious an innovaticn as is now so heartily welcomed. The 
regular Lenten series of organ and harp recitals by Mr. George W. 
Morgan and Miss Maud Morgan are proceeding. They had the assist- 
ance of Holst Hansen, in the following programme, which is here given 
as something of a curiosity in its way:—Organ, Fugue and Chorus 
(‘Israel in Egypt’), Handel; Harp, ‘Maud’ (an Idyll), dedicated to 
Miss Maud Morgan, Oberthur ; Organ, Chromatic Favtasia and Fugue, 
Thiele; Vocal, ‘Thereis a Green Hill Far Away,’ Gounod ; Organ, 
‘ Eventide,’ arranged by Geo. W. Morgan, Gumbert ; Harp, Andante, 
dedicated to’ Thalberg, Alvars; Organ, Overture, ‘Zampa,’ Herold ; 
Duo, Harp and Organ, arranged from Sonata, op. 2, Beethoven.” 

L’Art Musical, a Parisian paper, has a paragraph regarding the 
unique completion of a service in a cathedral of sixty years, by Dr. 
W. H. Longhurst, and speaks of the worthy Canterbury organist as Sir 
Guillaume-Henri Longhurst, and overlooking his chorister-boy period, 
concludes that Dr. Longhurst was appointed organist sixty years ago. 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. . 

On Tuesday next March 13th, the library \will be open to 
members from 7 to 10; Council Meeting, at 5; April 9th, “Annual 
College Dinner ;” April 1oth, Special Lecture, by Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins; April 24th, Lecture, by Dr. F. J. Sawyer, on “The 
Primary Rales of Keyboard Fingering ;” May 22nd, Lecture; 
June 26th, Lecture ; July 17th, 18th, r9th, F.C.O. Examatinion ; 
July 20th, Diploma Distribution; July 24th, 25th, 26th, A.C.O, 
Examination; July 27th, Diploma Distribution. Other arrange- 
ments and particulars will be duly announced. o 

E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 





95, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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AT ALIX LIBRARIES. 


THE PRIMA DONNA: 


Her History and Surroundings, from the 17th to the 19th Century. By 
H. SurHertanp Epwarps. Gives a picture of the life, professional and 
social, of every prima donna down to the present day. Two vols., demy 
8vo, 24s, 

“Odd corners of operatic history have been ransacked for the apt 
anecdotes and characteristic touches that here give life to the portrait.” — 
Musical World. 

**Volumes so full, not only of useful fact, but of pleasant anecdote and 
cowl, that they are sure to be read, not only with profit, but with pleasure.” 


MEMOIRS of COUNT HORACE DE VIEL CASTEL. 


A Chronicle of Events, Political and Social, during the reign of Napo- 
leon IIT, years 1851—1864. Translated by CHAartes BousFIELD. Two vols., 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

“What makes his memoirs such entertaining reading is that he has not 
only a memory for bad stories, but that in his rapid portraiture he shows 
something of the power, of the shrewd insight, and of the graphic wit of a 
Saint Simon. Through the scandals are scattered curious at ar se revela- 
tions.— Times. 

REMINGTON AND CO., Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


By FREDERICE HELMORE. 


Just published, price Sixpence: Dedicated to Sir Artuvr 8S. SULLIVAN. 


THE ITALIAN REGISTERS. 


VOCE DI PETTO. VOCE DI GOLA. VOCE DI 'TESTA. 








By the same Author. 


SPEAKERS, SINGERS, AND STAMMERERS. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SINGING METHOD. No. 1. The Little Ones’ Book. 
Containing the Songs in ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” and 
Through the Looking Glass.” Also, the Nursery Rhymes, Easy 
Rounds, &c., used in his ‘‘ Little Ones’ Classes.” Fcap. 4to, Is. 


SINGING METHOD. No. 2. The First Reading Book. 
Containing a Catechism on the Art of Singing Music from Notes, 
followed by Scale and Chord Exercises, by the practice of which Pupils 
rapidly acquire the Knouledge and Feeling for Harmony, so necessary in 
Part Sinarne. Illustrated by pleasant Rounds, Duets, and Trios. 
Feap. 4to, Is. 


London: J. MASTERS and CO., 78, New Bond Street. 


CASSON’S 


PATENT 
Orgay - Building System 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham, 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 
M. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &c. 














Apply to the Secretary— 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN CO., LIMITED 
DENBIGH, 
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MUSIC AND MEN OF LETTERS. 


A suggestive passage in Daudet’s, “ Trente Ans de Paris,” 
is onc among many instances that might be recounted of the 
obligation which poets and literary men generally seem to 
fancy themselves under, whenever they plead guilty to a fond- 
ness for music, of adding some remarks of an explanatory, if 
not of an apologetic, kind. That the writer in question feels 
himself almost alone among his confréres in this avowal is, at 
at any rate, very evident. Quoting the well-known saying of 
Gautier, “Music is the most disagreeable of noises” (which 
might be capped, but scarcely mitigated, by another, from a 


writer of equal celebrity, to.the effect that “ Music is the least 
disagreeable of noises).” Daudet goes on to inform us that 
Zola has a vague remembrance of once having played some- 
thing in his youth, but does not know what it was; that 
Goncourt turns up his nose whenever the piano is opened ; 
that Leconte de Lisle shows very similar prejudices; while 
Flaubert’s devotion to the art was fancied rather than real. 
“Tn general,” he sums up by saying, “men of letters hold 
music in abhorrence.” 

Goethe certainly made some vaguely pleasant remarks 
about music when the talented boy Mendelssohn visited him 
at Weimar, and among his correspondents were Zelter, the 
musician, and Rochlitz, the musical critic; but to say that 
the prince of German poets had anything like a deep insight 
into the sister Art would be, at least, an exaggeration. 
Rousseau, besides being the author ot a musical dictionary, 
devoted himself to the composition of a charming opera and 
other productions, which he is said to have valued more 
than all his writings. In our own country the professed 
enthusiasm for music among many eminent writers may 
seem at first sight to traverse Daudet’s sweeping 
assertion; but often, on closer inspection, this enthusiasm 
turns out to be of a purely sentimental order, unaccom- 
panied by acquirement, or even by the smallest symptem of 
genuine musical instinct. Neither the Laureate nor Swinburne 
in the present day, nor Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Thomas 
Hood, and many others that could be mentioned in the past, 
give satisfactory evidence of anything like effective capacity 
for the Art, and some among them have openly confessed 
their hatred of it. Insensibility to its influence cannot, per- 
haps, be altogether denied in the case of an eminent contem- 
porary dramatist, who acknowledged to us the other day that 
the only effect ever produced upon him by a musical perfor- 
mance was one of intense irritation ; an irritation which went 
on increasing until it became unbearable, 

A conspicuous example on the other side is that of the 
poet Browning, who shows himself by his works—witness his 
“ Toccata of Galuppi,’ Abt Vogler, and mamy other poems 
—and is otherwise well known to be a cultured musician. 
Among literary men of another type, we have the case of the 
late John Stuart Mill, an ardent lover of the Art, and said 
also to have been a capable extemporiser on the piano. This 
musical propensity appears, in his case, to have been con- 
nected with what he describes, in his autobiography, as one of 
the darkest phases of his mental history, when, tempted fora 
time by a perpetual habit of self analysis, he tormented himself 
with the thought that the resources of music were restricted 
to the seven notes of the scale, and their intervening semi- 
tones, and drew therefrom a depressing analogy of the exhaus- 
tibility of all human enjoyment. From this conditidn he was 
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rescued, first by reflecting upon the practically - unlimited 
extent of such combinations; and afterwards, by the con- 
soling power exercised upon his mind by the works of 
Wordsworth, a poet, by the way, whose sympathy with music 
as an Art, was of the slightest. 

On the whole then, and despite some noteworthy excep- 
tions, a large preponderance of evidence does seem to show that 
literary men, as a body, eloquently though many of them 
have written upon the subject, are for the most part singulatly 
deficient in musical knowledge and musical susceptibility. In 
searching for an explanation of this anomaly, perhaps we may 
be helped by considering the distinction between word- 
melody and tone-melody. Is it not conceivable that poets 
and writers of musical prose are merely examples of the di- 
version into another channel of musical gift, which, but for 
the circumstance, might possibly have found expression in 
music proper? Indeed, may we not go a step farther, and 
broach a theory that the more concise and lucid methods of 
literary utterance, foster in those who practise it something 
akin to a positive distaste for that vaguer, dreamier realm, 
where thoughts and fancies and powerful emotions obtain 
expression unfettered by words? Composers will need no 
reminder of the difficulties by which they are beset in many 
cases, when attempting to adapt, for musical purposes, poems 
of acknowledged literary merit, nor how often the setting of 
such words is apt to give a suggestion of two tunes 
going at once, each interfering with the effect of the other. 
Here, indeed, something almost like an antagonism between 
word music and tone music would seem to be felt. Let it 
be added that whenever this antagonism is overcome, and a 
perfect blending of the two elements achieved, the result is 
generally one of rare and enduring beauty, 








ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND. 


The annval meeting of the Royal Norma! College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind was held at Grosvenor House on Thursday March 
1, by permission of the Duke of Westminster (the president of the 
college). The report of the executive committee for the past year 
referred to the fact that the progress of the college had been continuous. 
Physical training was especially necessary in the education of the blind, 
and during the past year the committee had been able to give unusual 
practical attention to this point. The Rev. J. Rice Byrne (one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools) in the course of his report spoke 
highly of the strictly scientific character of the methods of instruction 
in use ; nothing was done ia a haphazard manner but in accordance 
with principles which had only to be stated in order to be approved. 
The methods were applied with great intelligence, and mechanical 
modes of instruction which were supposed, though without reason, to 
be unavoidable in schools under regular Government inspection, in 
order to meet the requirements of Government examinations, were un- 
known at the Royal Normal College. The task of learning was made 
to be as pleasant as possible, and the teaching staff was more than 
adequate to the number of students of both sexes, and was in a high 
state of efficiency. Mr. August Manns, musical director of the Crystal 
Palace, also reported in very complimentary terms on the results of the 
musical education given in the college. The Duke of Westminster said 
that those who remembered the starting of the college in a very small 
way 15 years ago would congratulate its promoters and conductors on 
the marvellous progress and success which it had met with during that 
period. The committee had had a very uphill fight; but thanks to 
their own exertions and to the admirable and enthusiastic work done by 
Dr, Campbell (the principal) the difficulties had melted away, and the 
coliege had now been brought to a very high state of efficiency in all 
respects. Miss Hughes (Cambridge) moved the adoption of the report, 
which was seconded by Mr. Seton-Carr and carried unanimously. The 
second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Denny, ran as follows:— 
‘That in the opinion of those present the system of education both 
mental and physical pursued at the college is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation in that it prepares the pupils to become independent and 
useful in after life; and hereby pledge themselves to do everything in 
their power to further so good a work.’ ‘The resolution was seconded 
by Colonel Pinney and carried unanimously. Sir W. Tindal Robertson, 
M.P., moved a vote of thanks to the Duke of Westminster and Dr. 
Armitage, which was seconded by Mr. C, OC. Fitzroy (hon, sec.) and 
warmly accorded. The vote was acknowledged by the Duke of West- 
minster and Dr. Armitage, and after a few remarks from Dr. Campbell 
the proceedings terminated. 


* 





Concerts. 





THE BACH CHOIR. 


At its second concert of the season, given at St. James’s Hall 
on Thursday, last week, the Bach Choir once more was true to its 
mission of reviving such works as have little chance of publicity 
in the ordinary course of our musical life. There was at least 
one such work in the programme, Purcell’s “Dido and Aineas,” 
not improperly described as the earliest'English opera in existence, 
and showing, together with much that is primitive in design, a 
great deal of genuine dramatic power. Even more remarkable is 
the careful attention paid by Purcell to correct and emphatic 
musical declamation. Notonlyare the metre and the division of the 
sentences taken into account, but certain words capable of musical 
description are emphasised in a manner which, if somewhat 
primitive, as we remarked before, shows at least an’ excellent 
intention. In this respect most of our modern composers might 
well take a lesson from this early master of the art... Mr. C. V. 
Stanford secured an excellent performance of Purcell’s work, 
which, although seldom heard in public, is perfectly familiar to 
musicians. The choral rendering was especially. worthy of praise, 
the true spirit of the original having evidently been imported to 
the performers. Another interesting item of the concert was the 
soprano solo and chorus written by Beethoven for the opening of 
a Vienna theatre. The overture belonging to the same occasion, 
and known as “Zur Weihe des Hauses,” has long been among 
Beethoven’s acknowledged masterpieces, but this vocal portion, 
having hitherto escaped attention, was sung for the first time in 
England on Thursday night. Like most posthumous discoveries 
of the same kind, this soprano solo and chorus may be declared 
to be principally of antiquarian interest. The two remaining 
pieces of the programme, on the other hand, belonged to con- 
temporary art work, being Mr. Stanford’s “Elegiac Ode,” an 
earnest and beautiful work, and Brahms’s violin concerto, the 
latter introduced by a new performer, Mdlle. Marie Soldat. :-.This 
young lady, whom Mr. Stanford recently discovered in Germany, 
belongs tothe school of which Herr Joachim is the head. Her 
faithful adherence to that school was indeed sufficiently proved by 
her selection of Brahms’s concerto, a scholarly and able but by no 
means effective work, with which few violinists, excepting 
Joachim and his disciples, care to. deal. Be it acknowledged at 
ounce that Mdlle. Soldat is an artist of decided merit, who phrased 
Brahas’s intricate periods with remarkable clearness, and through- 
cut displayed technical achievements of no common order. or 
what Lord Chesterfield might have called “ the Graces” of violin- 
playing, Brahms’s solid work ofters little or no opportunity, and 
before judging finally of Mdlle. Soldat’s position among her 
compeers, it will be necessary to hear her in music of a different 
type. The young lady was very favourably received. We must 
not forget to mention that the solo vocalists, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Thudichum, Mr. Bernard Lane, and Mr. Herbert Thorndike, 
materially contributed to the success of the performance. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

It would be hard to imagine that Crystal Palace audiences 
rank Herr Joachim and Master Hofmann on the same platform of 
arlistic excellence, yet the fact remains that the greatest violinist 
of modern times is the only artist who has completely filled the 
concert room since the appearance of the infant prodigy. A 
crowded audience is the rule when Herr Joachim plays, and last 
Saturday saw no exception. Herr Joachim’s chief effort was 
the Brahms Concerto, wich he has played twice previously at 
these concerts. As most amateurs are aware, the work bristles 
with enormous difficulties, and although less intricate than some 
of Brahms’s later compositions, still requires masterful playing to 
unravel its many beauties. This it received in an eminent 
degree from the great artist, and it would be difficult to find a 
modern performer to equal the brezdthof style and keen perception 
of the composer’s meaning with which this fine work was rendered. 
Herr Joachim subsequently played Bach’s “Saraband and 
Bourrée ” in B minor, and was further heard in the same master’s 


vigorous Concerto for two violins. In this latter work the second 


violin part was played.by one of Herr Joachim’s pupils—Miss 
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Geraldine Morgan—who seems to possess the makings of a good 
artist so far as the nature of the work permits of an opinion being 
formed, .The orchestral portion of the programme consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful “ Melusine ” overture, Liszt’s symphonic 
poem “Les Préludes,” and Beethoven’s Symphony in D, all finely 
played, although the slow movement of the Symphony was taken 
too fast. Miss Liza Lehmann was the vocalist, and gave 
delightful renderings of a beautiful air from Saint Saéns’s “ rgth 
Psalm,” and the arietta “Kommt ein schlanker Bursch gegangen,” 
from Weber’s “ Der Freischiitz.” 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The last of these excellent concerts was given on Tuesday to, 
we regret to say, but a poor audience, Mr. Henschel’s pluck and 
enterprise have deserved better recognition than they have 
obtained, and, considering the quality of the music he provides, 
and the fact that his concerts are the only orchestral performances 
in Londoa during the winter months, the neglect on the part of 
the public is simply inexplicable. Th> orchestra on this 
occasion was augmented, and the concert opened with Mr. 
Cowen’s MS. symphony in F., No 5. Although opinions are 
divided as to the merits of this work as compared with the ccm- 
poser’s other symphonies, and notably the “ Scandinavian,” there 


is no doubt that it is an earnest and, in many places, beautiful | 4 


composition, while the orchestratiom and command of technical 
resources displayed is throughout masterly. It was well played 
under the composer’s direction, and Mr. Cowen was recalled to 
the platform on its conclusion. The only other items on the 
programme were Wagner’s “ Trauermarsch,” from the “ Gotier- 
démmerung;” the “ Walkiirenritt,’ and Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, ‘*Tasso (Lamento e Trionfo).” This latter work has not 
been heard in London for 15 years, having been last played, under 
Von Bilow’s direction, at one of Mr. Bache’s concerts in 1873, 
and, as its name implies, furnishes a musical illustration cf the 
principal features of the poet’s life. In his own preface to the 
work, Liszt remarks, “ Tasso, after loving and suffering at Ferrara, 
was avenged at Rome; his glory still lives in the popular songs 
of Venice ;” and, with happy inspiration, he has selected for the 
principal theme of the composition a motive to which he heard 
the Venetian gondoliers sing, upon the lagunes, the strophes of 
Tasso :— 
Canto l’armi pietose e’l Capitano 
Che’l gran Sepulchro libero di Cristo. 

This gondolieva, in fact, is the gist of the work, being heard 
throughout the first portion in its mournful cadences, now alone, 
now mingled with strains indicative of the fétes of Ferrara, aad 
anon forming the kernel of the brilliant and triumphant finale. 
Out of this attractive subject Liszt has produced a work full of 
musical and pcetical significance, and which illustrates forcibly 
his earnestness in carrying out his conceptions, Mr. Henschel’s 
rendering was worthy of great praise. 


THE WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, 

The Westminster Orchestral Society is not by any means the 
least meritorious of the amateur bands in which London is so 
rich, They are about fifty strong, aud give a very good account 
of themselves in the concert room of the Westminster Town 
Hall, playing well together. At their concert of Wednesday last 
week, they showed their skill in Dr. Bridge’s overture, “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” conducted by the composer, and in the first movement 
of a symphony in C, by Mr. C. 8S. Macpherson, the conductor of 
the society. Judging from this section of the symphony, we 
discover that Mr. Macpherson has conceived his work on a very 
grandiose scale. One of the themes, a pleasing melody ushered 
in in the first place by clarinets, bassoons, and ’celli, is more 
original than the rest ; the treatment is somewhat heavy and 
incoherent, and the reminiscences of Wagner very marked. 
However, there has been much earnest work and something good 
to show for it, with a promise of better things in future. The 
number was very warinly received. The band appeared at their 
best in Mr. Barnett’s concerto in D minor, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, the solo instrument finely played by Miss Emma 
Barnett, and: the composer conducting. Other items of 
the programme were the introduction to Act III. of 
the “ Meistersinger,’” and Gounod’s overture to ‘ Mireille.” 
The vocalists were Miss Marguerite Hall, who was accompanied 
in a song of Massenet’s by Miss Mary Chatterton on the harp, 














and gave also Miss Mary Carmichael’s “The Tryst,” and “Gon- 
doliera,” with great acceptance; and Mr. Hulbert Fulke,son, a 
tenor hailing from Ohio, who made a very good impression, his 
enunciation being particularly clear. Ihe Duke uf Westminster 
(the President of the Society) attended the concert. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 

There was again a crammed audience at last Monday’s concert, 
when, save for the appearance of Madame Schumann, there wus 
no feature of more than ordinary interest in the programme. 
But the name of the famous pianist is quite sufficient to conjure 
with, especially when she plays her husband’s music. Her solo 
on this occasion consisted cf three short pieces by Scarlatti, 
played with exquisite delicacy, and she was subsequently associated 
with MM. Joachim and Piatti, in a notable rendering of Schu- 
mann’s “ Fantasiestiicke,” for ‘pianoforte, violin, and "cello. 
Schumann’s music, under his gifted widow’s fingers, receives an 
interpretation which obviously no other artist can supply, and 
the delight of the audience was warmly expressed at the conclu- 
sion of the performance. Herr Joachim played no solo, but 
joined with MM. Ries, Hollander, Gibson, and Piatti, in an 
admirable rendering of Mozart’s fine Quintet in G minor, No. 6, 
and Haydn’s vigorous and genial Quartet in G major, op. 64, No. 
Mr. Henschel was the vocalist, and sang Loewe’s fine song, 
“ The Erl King,” and Schumann’s “ The two Grenadiers,” with 
such fire and dramatic effect as to produce an extraordinary 
demonstration on the part of the audience ; in fact his persistence 
in declining an encore led to his being recalled to the platform 
no less than five times for his second effort. 


MISCELLANECUS. 

The fourth concert of Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s “ Characteristic 
Series,” took place at the Queen’s Gate Hali, last week. It con- 
sisted principally of old Scotch songs, but Mr. Gabriel Thorp 
created a little needful variety by a fine delivery of “To 
Anthea,” “Guiding Light” (John Henry), and “1 care not” 
(Arthur Hervey). Miss Mary Howell’s deep rich voice was 
heard to advantage in ‘Can ye sew cushions,” and ‘Old Robin 
Gray:” and Mr. Malcolm Lawson played two pianoforte solos of 
his own, besides giving great amusement by his humorous 
rendering of the “Twa Corbies,” and “ Willie’s gone to Melville 
Castle.” Miss Marianne Rea sang several soprano solos from 


|“ Songs of the North,” and Mr. William Nicholl in “Oh, Nannie, 


wilt thou gang w.th me ?” “ Annie Laurie,” ard “ Loch Lomond,” 
was received with much appreciation and vociferously encored. 

Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s “Schéne Miilerin” concert, supplied 
on Tuesday last a mush felt want by all Schubert lovers—that of 
giving achance of hearing an unbroken succession of songs that 
our average audience is either entirely unacquainted with, or only 
conversant with from one or two isolated examples. It would 
be ungracious after Mrs. Lawson’s careful translation of the 
German to dwell on the loss of Wilhelm Miiller’s exquisite 
poetry; but, it must be owned, that “Ungeduld” and “Trockne 
Blumen,” rendered respectively by Miss M. Rea and Mr. Lawson, 
with great artistic feeling, came most gratefully in their original 
tongue. A word of thanks is due to Mr. Raphael R-che’s accom- 
paniments. Mr. Gabriel Thorp was much applauded for his 
singing of “ Der Jager.” 

A performance of “ Elijah” was given at the Great Assembly 
Hall, Mile End, on the 3rd, with band and chorus of 200 
performers, The soloists were: Miss Marianne Fenna, Madame 
Clara West, Mdme. Osborne Williams, Miss Lottie West, Mr. 
John Probert, Mr. Thomas Cassidy, Mr. James Blackney, and 
Mr. Thomas Kempton. Organist, Mr. D, Callow. Conductor, 
Mr. G. Day Winter. The hall (which seats 5,000 persons) was 
well filled. 

“Elijah” was also performed by the Highbury Philharmonic 
Society on the 5th, with the following artists as principal 
vocalists :—Miss Anna Williams, Miss Florence Monk, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Miss Rose Dafforne, Mr. Charles Banks, Mr. T. R. 
Croger, Mr. Frank Ward, and Mr. Watkin Mills, The full band 
and chorus was conducted by Mr. G. H. Betjemann. 

Mr. J. Gladney Wolff gave his second annual concert at Morley 
Hall, Hackney, on the 5th inst., before a large and appreciative 
audience. A highlyinteresting programme was admirably carried 
out by the following artists:—Miss Kate Fusselle, L.R.A.M., 
Miss Flora Edwards, Miss Nellie Bradshaw, Miss Jennie Argent, 
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Mr. Alfred Probert, Mr. Herry Thom, Mr. Charles Wolff, Mr- 
Louis B. Mallett (solo violinist), Mr. Alfred Allen (solo pianist), 
and Mr. Lewis Frost, tke latter officiating as accompanist. 








Wert Week's Music. 


Tuts Day (SATURDAY). 
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Boston.—The Boston Handel and Haydn Society gave a perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s stupendous ‘‘ Te Deum,” but with somewhat inefficient 
wotking material. Nevertheless, the music was very much appre- 
ciated, especially the ‘‘Te ergo Qu:esumus” and the ‘ Tibi omnes 
Angeli.” ‘Ihe Cecilia Society produced a new work by Mr. Arthur 
Foote, a short cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra, entitled’ ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” There is a good flow of ideas in it; the 
treatment of the theme is vigorous, the part-writing is excellent ; but 
looked at as a whole the cantata is scrappy, as if the composer, while 
following every suggestion of the poet’s meaning, had lost sight of the 
cone: ption of the whole. Guiidener’s comedy overture did not succecd 
in pleasing the critics at the sixteenth symphony concert. It was voted a 
bore,and Mr. Wilson in the Boston Traveller says it is as dry as a chip, 
whereas Smetana’s Lustspiel Overture had some fun in it. By-the-way, 
this same Mr. Wilson writes what you would call an analytical account 
of the music to te performed at the classical concerts in the Boston 
Music Hall Bulletin. The Circular, for it cannot be called a newspaper, 
cemes cut once a week during the season, and were it not that the 
vages are crammed with distracting advertisements, concert-goers 
would be happy in posscssing themselves of the sheet. Handel’s oboe 
concerto, and three movements from Berlioz’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
were given at the same concert, under Mr. Gericke, of course. M. 
Sautet, late of the Paris Opéra Comique, played the uboe very finely, 
but the effect of the implacably penetrating instrument in such pro- 
minent position was fatiguing to the ear. Nevertheless, some roses 
were handed to the gentle oboist after his performance, and I am sure 
he must think Americans very agreeable. 


DEATHS.—At Leipsic, aged 82, Th. H. Petschke, composer of men’s 
choruses, and one of the directors of the Gewandhaus.—At Viterbo, 
aged 67, Luigi Fioravanti, singer of buffo parts in Italian ofera.— At 
St. Petersburg, aged 40, Enrico Puerati, operatic tenor.—At Naples, 
aged 62, Carlo Costa, teacher of harmony at the Naples Conservatoire. 
Carlo Costa was half-brother to the late Sir Michael Costa.—At' Paris, 
suddenly, Jean Delphin Alard, violinist, aged 73. Alard was the pupil 
of Habencck at the Paris Conservatoire, and from the age of ten 
upwards obtained all the honours open to a member of that great school. 
His career was a brilliant one, but it was as a professor at the Con- 
servatoire and the teacher of Sarasate and other celebrated players, 
that he will be Jong remembered in Paris.—At Munich, Anton Thoms, 
viola’ player.--At Vienna, aged 69, Wenzel Hron, professor.—At 
Wiirzburg, aged 71, J. G. Bratsch, director of the School of Music.—At 
Vienna, agéd 70, Heinrich Ruff, singer and professor ; and Carl Rider, 


aged 6s, fagottist. - j 
PROVINCIAL. 


LiVERICOL.—The Sunday Society of this city, whose doings have 
been more than once chronicled in thtse columns, has been even busier 
than usual during the present winter, lectures with musical illustrations 
being given every Sunday before audiences running into the five thou- 
sands, and filling a hall, outside whose doors a posse of police has had 
to be maintained to keep back the overflow, Notwithstanding this, 
some portion of our city fathers ‘refuse the use of St,- George’s Hall, 
which would hol: a far greater number; and until an alcerman or two 
can be found possessing even a modicum ofthe commonsense expected 
irom a navvy or a bricklayer’s lz bourer, it is still probable we shall have 
to rely upcn the beerhouses for our Sunday afterncon recreation. 
Amongst the more interesting of the lectures of the current series have 








been two which Mr. J. N. Petrie has delivered within the past fortnigh', 
the first upon “ Rossini and his Works,” and the second, on Sunday the 
19th ult, upon ‘ The Music of Ireland.” Mr. Petrie is widely known 
hereabouts as a musician of culture and experience, thoroughly. 


acquainted with the remotest history of the divine art, and with a ~ 


peculiar: faculty for the expression of his ideas in terse, graceful, and 
vigorous Saxon. Added to these mental attainments are a ready wit 
and an agreeable delivery, and it is obvious, therefore, that his lectures 
are as thoroughly enjoyed as they are largely attended. His matter in 
both of his present essays has been excellently chosen, thoroughly 
comprehensive, and of an agreeable lightness, and as his illustrators 
he has had several prominent members of the Carl Rosa Company. At 
last Sunday’s lecture Mr. Leslie Crotty, Mr. Wilfrid Esmond, and Mr, 
A. J. McCcrmack, a talented trio of Irishmen, gave admirable life ‘to 
the sweet songs of their nation, and that their efforts were 
was as thcroughly appreciated as the elegant manner of the addiess, gots 
without saying. For to-morrow the interesting subject of “ The Violin 
and its History,” has been selected, with Mr. Henry Lawson, an 
authority on the instrument, as its exponent, To-day, Saturday, sees 
the final performance of the Carl Rosa season of 1888. A seven weeks’ 
run of opera in a provincial town, or even in a metropolitan one now- 
adays, is something phenomenal; and when this long period has been 
successful, both from an artistic and a pecuniary point of view, the 
phenomenon is intensified. Such, however, has been the case, and to 
such an extent has the Royal Court Theatre been congested during 
the whole of the period, that Mr. Rosa is seriously contemplating a 
much longer stay next year, three months being whispered as the 
probable extent. The two special productions of the season, 
‘* Masaniello” and ‘Robert the Devil,” notwithstanding their 
musical shortcomings, have been the successes of the season—a fact 
scarcely creditable to the taste of the audience—the splendid spectacular 
adjuncts being undoubtedly the attraction, and it is to be hoped Mr. 
Rosa’s efforts in coming years will educate the audience up to the proper 
piich of taste for music as an art. The Liverpool Musical Club 
is becoming a very important factor in artistic life here, and so largely 
has its membership been augmented lately that special club rooms are 
spoken of. ‘The election of Mr, F, H. Cowen as president, in place of the 
late Sir George Macfarren, is to be followed by a dinner prior to his 
departure for Australia, and this will probably prove as interesting a 
social event as the conversazione so successfully held a furtnight ago 
under the auspices of the club. Mr. Hallé’s last orchestral conceit but 
one in Liverpool has Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor” concerto in its pro- 
gramme, and Mr. Charles Santley as vocalist, while next Tuesday's 
Philharmonic concert will consist of ‘‘ Moses in Egypt,” with Mesdames 
[hudichum, Fenna, and Hilda Wilson, and Messrs, Lloyd, Harper, 
Kearton, Bridson, Santley, &c., as principals. Outside Mr. Rosa's 
theatre the playhouses have recently all been devoted to pantomime, 
and this somewhat decrepid form of the dramatic art has had agreeable 
support from the high quality of the music interpolated, more especially 
at the Prince of Wales’s theatre, where not only is there in Mr. Shine 
a comedian who can sing a thoroughly good and artistic comic song in 
an artistic manner, but also a number of ladies recruited from the ranks of 
comic opera, whose efforts have been quite out of the common. In Miss 
Clara Merivale we have a ballad ‘singer able to express herself with 
feeling, and rendering her numbers with taste and purity; in Miss 
Maud Rodrick, a lady possessing a mellow and cultivated contralto 
voice, but somewhat marring her efforts by a general heaviness of style, 
and in Miss Elsie Irving a singer with a singularly graceful and easy 
delivery, a delghtfully soft tone, and an archness of manner which 
should prove of the utmost value in the higher ranks of comic opera: — 
F:W.P. ales 
MANCHESTER, Fes, 28.—The Gentlemen’s Concert of Feb..22 was 
devoted entirely to chamber music, the artists being Herr Joachim, 
Signor Piatti, and a new pianist, Herr Wilhbald Richter. Of Herr 
Richter’s antecedents we know nothing, but we have heard that he has 
been living in Ingland for some years, and that he ‘has only recently 
decided to add himself to the number of public performers. Large and, 
ever increasing as this numter is, there will always be room. for.so 
excellent a pianist as Herr Richter, and we shall be surprised if it 
takes him long to obtain a solid footing in the artistic world. His only 
solo was Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, op. 58, and though a somewhat’ 
guarded opinion is necessary until we have heard him in a wider selec- 
tion, still this sonata presents so many problems, both technical and 
artistic, that one can form a fair general idea -of the merits. of the 
performer. He has been er.dowed with a naturally pliable and elastic 
hand, which has been so carefully cultivated as to. enable him to overs 
come great technical difficulties with consummate ease ; and hig touch, 
though firm and masculine, showed no sign of hardness. Nor has the 
intellectual sice of his ait been neglected; indeed ‘his rendering of the 
first movement was most admirable from an artistic point of view, and 
thoroughly ‘penetrated by the refined spirit of the composer. We do 


| not think he has yet raised his cantabile touch to the perfection it will 


ultimately. reach, and his trill.will.in time probably become more even ; 
but, on the whole, we consider Herr Richter an important addition to 
the army of pianoforte virtuosi. He combined’with Herr Joachim and 
Signor Piatti in splendid performances of two trios—the one a finely 
characteristic work by Dvorak, in F minor, op, 65, the other Haydn’s in 
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C..- Ina ‘‘ Lesson for Viola d’Amore,” by Ariosti (adapted for violon- 
cello), Signor Piatti gave us one of those quaintly beautiful things to 
which he so often treats us. Herr Joachim’s solos were the adagio 
from Spohr’s 11th concerto, and two melodies of Schumann. We 
fancied we missed some of the vigour which usually marks-his playing— 
perhaps tke depression due to the small and unenthusiastic audience 
had something to do with it. 

At Mr. Hallé’s Eighteenth Concert, Feb. 23, the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise ” | 
and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ were given before a very large 
audience. The vocalists were Miss Mariott, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss 
Jessie Moorhouse, Mr. Seymour Jackson, and Signor Novara. Miss | 
Marriott and Miss Hilda Wilson sang admirably, both in the solos | 
allotted to them, and also in the duet ‘‘ Quis est Homo,” which would | 
have been encored if the audience had had their own way. Miss Jessie 
Moorhouse (a local contralto) must also be congratulated for her 
success in the duet, “I waited for the Lord.” Mr. Jackson sang very 
well, better perhaps than we ever heard him. His best effort was the 
air ‘‘ The sorrows of death,’”’ and the following recitative from the 
Hymn of Praise. We need not say that his reception was very enthu- 
siastic. The bass parts of the ‘“‘Stabat Mater” had ample justice done 
to them by Signor Novara, whose voice is one of considerable range 
and power. Altogeiher, the concert was a very enjoyable one, and no 
small portion of its success was due to the accurate way in which the 
choruses were given. 

March 6th.—The crowded house which assembled at Mr. Hallé’s 
nineteenth concert (March ist) was, no doubt, largely due to the 
announcement that Herr Joachim was to play, and the enthusiasm which 
greeted his first appearance on the platform showed how highly the 
great virtuoso is esteemcd amongst us. Certainly we never heard him 

lay more finely than he did on Thursday last. His rendering of 
Spohr’s 6th Concerto in G minor was most masterly, and the virtuosity 
which he displayed in an unaccompanied Andante in F, and Allegro in 
C, by Bach, was prodigious. But the whole evening had nothing more 
delightful to offer than his performance, in conjunction with Mr. Hallé, 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in G major (op. 30, No. 3); at its conclusion the 
two veterans received an ovation which made an encore indispensable, 
and accordingly they repeated the last movement. The orchestral 
selections, though they contained no novelty, were all interesting. The 
principal. one was Dvorak’s Second Symphony in D minor, which was 
played for the first time at these concerts a week or two ago. A second 
hearing of this work brings one face to face with many things in it 








which previously were only seen through a glass darkly, and highly as 
we thought of it before,a fuller comprehension has only served to 


reveal new beauties. The rendering of it was very fine, and entirely 
repaid Mr. Hallé for the careful rehearsal it had received, The vocalist 
was Mdlle. Busjaeger, of Bremen, who on this occasion made her first 
appearance ia England. In listening to a débutante it is never easy to 


| determine how much of what one objects to is due to nervousness, and 


how much to want of training or natural defect. Mdlle. Busjaeger has 


|a soprano voice which is not without promise, and which, in some 


respects, gives evidence of having received careful attention. Occa- 
sionally she was painfully out of time, and her phrasing often struck us 
as being crude and inartistic, but it is quite possible that these defects 
were only temporary, and were directly due to the ordeal of a first 
appearance. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


(From our Correspondent.) 


Tschaikowsky, who is now in the receipt of a travelling 
pension of 3,000 roubles from the Russian Government, is at the 
present time sojourning in Paris. M. Benardaky, a compatriot 
of the composer, recently gave a musical soiré: with M. Colonne’s 
orchestra in his honour. The Colonne concert of last Sunday 
at the Chatelet Theatre was devoted exclusively to the works 
of the Russian composer, under his own direction, and the follow- 
ing is the interesting programme: Sérenade, pour instruments 
a cordes; Fantaisie de concert, pour piano,” M. Louis Diemer ; 
Deux Mélodies, ‘Ah! qui brila d’amour,” Mdme. J. Conneau 
(’cello, M. Biandonkoff), and “ Toujours 4 toi,” Mdme. Conneau ; 
piéces pour violoncelle, M. Brandonkoff ; and “ Fragments de la 
3° Suite.” It is also reported that many persons in political circles 
are using their influence to induce the directors of the Grand 
Opéra to commission M. Tschaikowsky to compose an opera for 
their theatre. 


Miss Moore, the young American singer, will make her first 
appearance at the Opéra Comique, her voice having been found 
at the rehearsals to be too thin for the vast auditorium of 
the Grand Opéra. 


M. Maréchal’s opera, “ Amoureux de Catherine,” has been 
revived at the Opéra Comique. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING QUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
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DEFRIES’ Safety 


Water White Oil. 


The Purest, Whitest, and Best Burning Mineral 





Oil in England. 





EQUAL IN QUALITY TO OILS SOLD UNDER FANCY NAMES, at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per gall 
FOR USE IN ALL LAMPS AND STOVES. 


PREG Es ick's. ° PE 


R GALLON, 


FREE DELIVERED IN LONDON AND ALL SUBURBS. 
Minimum, 2 gallons, The 5 and 10 gallon drums are fitted with taps. Drums charged, and full price allowed when returned, 


Terms: Cash on or before delivery. 


DEFRIES’ 


43 and 44, HOLBORN 


SAFETY LAMP & OIL CO.,, 


Deposit Accounts opened for Oil. 


LIMITED, 


VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





THORNHILL’'S 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. 





THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS, 
A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 


THORNHILL’S 
OPERA GLASSES. 








Large Variety of Patterns at 
Various Prices 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





PRESENTS. 

- , 
s : : THORNHILL’S IN GREAT VARIETY. 
aa Fully Ulustrated painiinn 
: 3° : Wig cee re Ss * 

= uaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets. 
at LIST : 
my 3 
Se : 

te LATEST 
nl . . 
NOVELTIES 








TO THE QUEEN i 
& ROYAL FAMILY 144 


W. THORNHILL & CO., 


, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. ®#*435=#° 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


LINEN GOLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS, 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
COLLARS—Laptes’ 8-fold, from $s. 6d. per doz. Gents’ | 
4.fold, 4s, 11d. to 5s. ‘ua. per doz. | 
CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. | 
per doz. | 
SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts | 
35s. 6d. per half-doz. (To measure, 2s. extra.) | 
| 


N.B.— OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half-doz, 


pe AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving 
the voice 
FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 
without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, 
India, America, and the Colonies, Testimonials from Patti, 
Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes; ls, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 














MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


J. P. GuIvIER & Co.,, 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


These Remedies have stood the test of F 
and are ounced the best medicines for Bi, use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. are acknow! 
by the “aa civilised world to be the est «fficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicize Vendors. 


Manufactured only at ‘THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
N.B,—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the houry of eek Or by letter 














IFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE - 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 











“I only elle an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which | was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR WOR PACHA 


——— i 


ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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GUARANTEED 
PURE. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS WHY IT ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 






—— 


GUARANTEED 
SOLUBLE. 





It is guaranteed to be Pure Cocoa. © | It contains all the delicious aroma of the | It is a gentle mulant, and sustains 
It is Soluble in boiling Milk or Water. | natural article, without the excessive against hunger and bodily Setigue, 
It is not reduced in value by the addition of proportions of fat. In ee of — aan 
Stareh, Sugar, &c. It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, com- manhincel employed obviates the ne- 
It is especially “rich in flesh-forming and forting, and a refined beverage suitable | eessity. for its ng onee touched 
strength-sustaining principles. for all seasons of the year. by the human hand. mer 
a.” : ‘PRECAUTION ‘AND :._ WARNING. 


CADBURY BROS. warn the public of those Dutch Cocoas and their English imitations, sold as pure Cocoa, to which about 4 per cent. of Alkali and other — 
are added, to give apparent strength to the liquor, by making it a dark colour. This addition may be detected by the scent when a tin js freshly opened. No 
can be stronger than Cadbury's, which is guaranteed ABSOLUTELY PURE. ; 


Always ask for Cadbury's Cocoa. Always examine your purchase. See that you have not been induced to accept an imitation, and be wary of highly- 
coloured and drugged preparations offered ds pure Cocoa. Anything of a medicated character associated with Cocoa proclaimea vt qt ance to be an tmposture. 


PARIS DEPOT :; 90, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 
Printed and Published by MacRas, Ounmice & Co. (Lamrrep), 12, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 





























